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Peace 


ROGER BARNARD 


Seeds of growth 


Some of the most brilliant but unclassi- 
fiable thinkers in the world today will be 
meeting in London later this year to 
take part in a congress called “The 
Dialectics Of Liberation.” The Institute 
of Phenomenological Studies (65A Bel- 
size Park Gardens, London NW3) is 
sponsoring and convening the congress, 
which will run from July 15 to July 30, 
beginning on the Saturday with an intro- 
duction by Dr David Cooper, followed 
by an opening address from Dr Ronald 
Laing. Both Dr Laing and Dr Cooper 
are founding members of the Institute 
of Phenomenological Studies, along with 
Dr Leon Redler and Dr Joseph Berke, 
who is organising secretary for the con- 
gress. 


Those who have agreed to take part at 
the time of writing include Gregory 
Bateson, Mircea Eliade, John Gerassi, 
Allen Ginsberg, Paul Goodman, David 
Cooper, Ronald Laing, Jules Henry, Her- 
bert Marcuse, Jakov Lind and Paul 
Sweezy. During the two weeks a series 
of lectures will be held each morning, 
followed by discussion and seminars in 
the afternoon. In the evenings and at 
weekends there will be various produc- 
tions and events, including poetry read- 
ings and workshops. There will be a 
registration fee of 15 guineas ($45) to 
cover the expenses of the congress, which 
at the moment are being met by the 
Institute alone. Fee reductions may be 
considered for those who really wish but 
cannot afford to attend the congress, and 
payment can be made in instalments. 


Gregory Bateson is an anthropologist, 
author of Communication. Balinese 
Character and other studies into the na- 
ture of interpersonal communication: 
he originated the “double bind” con- 
cept of schizophrenia and has done much 
research into the internal family pat- 
terns of “diagnosed” schizophrenics. 
Mircea Eliade is Professor of Compara- 
tive Religion at the University of 
Chicago, author of The Sacred And The 
Profane, The Two And The One, and a 
world authority on religion and the 
mystical experience. Paul Goodman is an 
active pacifist and community anarchist, 
a lecturer, teacher, poet, novelist, play- 
wright, essayist and psychotherapist, 
author of Growing Up Absurd, Compul- 
sory Mis-Education, People Or Personnel, 
Art And Social Nature, Gestalt Therapy, 
The Structure Of Tragedy, and an editor 
¥ the radical monthly journal, Libera- 
ion. 


David Cooper is a practising psychia- 
trist: he was the director of Villa 21. an 
experimental unit for the treatment of 
schizophrenics at Shenley Hospital, from 
1962 to 1966, co-author with Ronald 
Laing of Reason And Violence (a study 
of Sartre’s philosophy),, and author of 
Psychiatry And Anti-Psychiatru, to be 
published on February 9 by Tavistock 
Publications. Ronald Laing is a psycho- 
analyst, author of The Divided Self, The 
Self And Others, The Politics Of Ex- 
perience and The Bird Of Paradise (pub- 
lished last week by Penguin Books), and 
co-author of Sanity, Madness And The 
The Family and Interpersonal Percep- 
tion. Jules Henry is Professor of Anthro- 
pology and Sociology at the Centre for 
Advanced Studies in the Behavioural 
Sciences at Stanford University, and was 
at one time a consultant to the American 
National Institute of Mental Health and 
the World Health Organisation: he is 
author of Culture Against Man, the most 
thoroughgoing and savage indictment of 
American “ civilisation ” that I have ever 
read, a book which has been shamefully 
neglected in England, where it was pub- 


lished a year ago by Tavistock Publica- 
tions. 


Herbert Marcuse is Professor of Philo- 
sophy at the University of California and 
an outstanding critic of our repressive 
technology: his books include Reason 
And Revolution, Eros Against Civilisa- 
tion, and One-Dimensional Man. Paul 
Sweezy is editor of The Monthly Review 
and co-author with Paul Baran of 
Monopoly Capital. John Gerassi is Asso- 
ciate Professor of Political Science at 
New York University, journalist and 
specialist in Latin American affairs, 
author of The Great Fear In Latin 
America. Jakov Lind is one of the finest 
novelists in Europe, author of Soul Of 
Wood and Landscape In Concrete. At his 
best, Allen Ginsberg is probably the 
most important poet in America, author 
of Howl, Kaddish, Reality Sandwiches, 
Ankor-Wat and Wichita Vortex Sutra. 
But the list of names on the present 
announcement is far from complete 
arrangements to contract other partici- 
pants, including Jean-Paul Sartre, are 
well under way. 


Now, whatever their respective profes- 
sions or vocations, and however much 
their analyses may differ in points of 
emphasis or detail, all these men are 
basically agreed on one point: that we 
have a society which submits itself, 
voluntarily, to all kinds of dehumanising 
patterns of thought and behaviour, and 
then seeks futile remedies for the 
effects of that behaviour in foreign wars 
and domestic opiates. The indictments 
they make reveal no immediate, objec- 
tive “enemy” with which we can give 
battle, no easily identifiable evil power 
to put down or liquidate. The faults - 
which are all-pervasive, insidious, and 
strongly buttressed by an endless flow 
of facile rationalisations and glib eva- 
sions - lie all around us and in us, if 
we had but eyes to see. I quote from 
the handout recently released by the 
Institute : 


“All men are in chains. There is the 
bondage of poverty and starvation, the 
bondage of lust for power, status, 
possessions. A reign of terror is per- 
gape and perpetuated on a global 
scale. 


“Tn the affluent societies, it is masked. 
There, children are conditioned by 
violence called love to assume their 
position as the would-be inheritors of 
the fruits of the earth. But, in the 
process, they are reduced to little 
more than hypothetical points on a 
dehumanised co-ordinate system. For 
the rest, terror is not masked. It is 
torture, cold, starvation, death 


“The whole world is now an irreduc- 
ible whole. The properties of this 
whole world system force us to sub- 
mit to the fatality of Vietnam, the 
starvation of the third world, etc. In 
total context, culture is against us, 
education enslaves us, technology 
kills us.” 


Very simply, all this means is that there 
are a number of highly specific links - 
social, economic, cultural, psychological 
- between the “ quality ” of our lives here 
in the West and the “quality” (!) of 
the lives of those persons whom Frantz 
Fanon called “the damned of the 
earth”: the 2,500 million people who 
daily share the experience of colonial- 
ism, poverty, hunger, war, exploitation, 
deprivation, degradation. As Dr Laing 
says: 

“We in Europe and North America 

are the colonists, and in order to sus- 

tain our amazing images of ourselves 


as God’s gift to the vast majority of 
the starving human species, we have 
to interiorise our violence upon our- 
selves and our children and to employ 
the rhetoric of morality to describe 
this process.” (My italics.) 


In other words, we have a global system 
of symbiotic oppression: the liberation 
of “ourselves and our children” is 
necessarily and inextricably bound up 
with the liberation of “‘ the vast majority 
of the starving human species” and the 
second process will not begin to trans- 
pire unless and until the first takes 
place. 


When are we going to make a start? 
It will not be easy. It may even be too 
late. Quite apart from our “ exterior- 
ised” violence, which manifests itself 
most clearly in the genocidal extermin- 
ation, by jelly gasoline and phosphorous 
bombing, of whole’ populations of 
coloured colonial peoples, we are at the 
same time doing “interiorised”’ violence 
to ourselves and our children on a colos- 
sal scale, some of it easily recognisable, 
some of it not so easy to spot, all of 
it condoned by a false consciousness 
which seems to be almost totally im- 
mune to any knowledge of its own fals- 
ity. 

Violence of this kind reveals itself, ob- 
viously, in the spending of literally bil- 
lions on manufacturing thermonuclear 
bombs and _ bacteriological weapons 
which can “overkill” at least ten 
times: in the herding in ghettoes, the 
trapping in slums, the imprisoning in 
soul-destroying jobs and _ brutalising 
work, of millions of ordinary people: 
in the saturation of the mass com- 
munications media, the obsession of 


press, TV, cinema, radio, pulp magazine 
and comic strip, with ever greater brut- 
ishness, mindlessness, sadism, horror, 
pornography and downright rubbish. 


Additionally, it reveals itself, not so ob- 
viously, in the streaming of school- 
children according to a method of pseudo 
scientific selection based upon ‘“ intelli- 
gence” tests, and indeed in the overall 
drift and tenor of our “ educational” 
system (‘the pathetic surrender of 
babies,” Jules Henry calls it) where, in 
my experience, children are taught to 
be servile and stereotyped and fright- 
ened, ashamed of themselves and hate- 
ful of others: in the widespread, syste- 
matic downgrading and invalidation of 
whole categories of people who do not 
and cannot conform, and their subse- 
quent labelling as “psychotic” or “de 
linquent ” or “schizophrenic” or “mad” 
or some other convenient tag, as the 
penetrating studies of Dr Laing and Dr 
Cooper and Erving Goffman have shown: 
in the maiming and murdering of people 
in public, with nobody bothering to 
come to their help: in the vandalising 
of flower beds, the torturing of animals, 
the robbing and assaulting of elderly 
strangers, by youngsters: in the general 
shallowness and inconstancy and im- 
poverishment and exploitation of human 
relationships. 


It all adds up to “the mature delin- 
quency of a whole civilisation”: symp- 
toms, irrefutably, of some deep-rooted 
lesion which we have both suffered and 
imposed. And make no mistake: that 
lesion, that ‘wound in the heart,” is 
most intimately connected with a certain 
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Anti-education 


Why does Peace News seem to be so 
anti-education? Reading Keith Pople on 
the Plowden Report I wondered not only 
if he had actually read the report, but 
whether he knew anything at all about 
a modern primary school. Writers in 
and readers of Peace News are bound to 
be rebels and non-conformists and were 
probably unhappy when they were at 
school. They seldom realise how much 
schools have changed in the past ten 
or twenty years. If they were to visit 
a good modern primary school, as I did 
recently, they might be very surprised. 
To quote the Plowden Report: ‘If (the 
visitor) arrived at the official opening 
hour he would find that many of the 
children had been there long before 
him, not penned in the playground, but 
inside the school, caring for the live- 
stock, getting on with interesting occu- 
pations, reading or writing, painting, 
carving or weaving or playing musical 
instruments. Probably some of the teach- 
ers would also be early, but whether 
they were there or not, would not affect 
what the children were doing. The visitor 
might be surprised to notice that when 
the bell rang, if there was a bell, no 
very obvious change took place.” (Inci- 
dentally is this so very different from 
Keith Pople’s quote from Werner 
Pelz?) 


Schools like this are not universal; of 
course there are still bad schools, black 
spots and a shortage of teachers. But 
modern ideas are spreading fast, and 
the official recognition and approval 
given to them by Plowden will make 
them spread faster still. This progress 
is not helped by Peace News writing 
of “ children caged in primary schools” 
or “suffering in the classroom.” Paul 
Goodman writes that education “takes 
away all enterprise from the kids, and 
yet the whole aim of education ought 
to be to get the kid to do something 
under his own steam.” The latter is also 
the whole aim of the modern primary 
school. 

We are right to be highly critical of our 
materialistic and militaristic society. But 
this does not mean that everything in 
our way of life is bad, and modern edu- 
cation is among things that are good. 
Tt is a ray of hope. Pacifists should be 
watching it with the closest interest, 
for in a good modern primary school 
children are taught to think for them- 
selves, to find out, to question, to critic- 
ise and to create. What will happen when 
these ideas spread throughout the edu- 
cational system (and they are spreading), 
perhaps even to Keith Pople’s grammar 
school? What will happen when a gen- 
eration of these children reaches adult- 
hood? It may be that this education will 
be enough to bring about the reforms 
for which Peace News is working. 

Mary Brown. 

Green St Cottage, 

Cam Green, Duisley, Glos. 


Scottish nationalists 


Apparently a number of people have 
taken offence at my remarks on Scottish 
Nationalists in Peace News, January 6. 
The main objection seems to be that I 
did not justify my remarks “ chapter 
and verse; ’”’ therefore I hope that these 
examples will satisfy your readers. First- 
ly, I quote from SNP literature: “ Scot- 
land is a more complete serf or satellite 
of England than Poland, Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Rumania are of the USSR.” 
This is not only aggressively anti-Eng- 
lish, it is a complete distortion of fact. 
Secondly, in the Dumfriesshire parlia- 
mentary election last March, the Labour 
candidate, making a short speech, was 
interrupted by a chant of “ Englishman, 
Englishman,” kept up by the Nationalist 
section of the crowd. If this is not stir- 
ring up race hatred, I should like to 
know more. Lastly, I quote from a letter 
printed in the Aberdeen Press and 
Journal from an SNP supporter, on 
November 24 last year, containing the 
phrase “Sassenachs and other aliens.” 
What is the essential difference between 
the words “‘ Sassenachs and other aliens,” 
and ‘“‘ Niggers and other foreigners”? I 
hope Mr McBlane will now see fit to 
donate the £5 of which he spoke to the 
Peace News fund. . 

As far as the doctrine of nationalism is 
concerned, I feel it is still a danger when 
as obsessive as Mr MecBlane and Mr 
Aitkenhead make it, with their obvious 
prepossessions with Scotland’s history 
and injustices. And if the SNP is “de- 
mocratic,” why does it aim to declare 
independence when a majority of Scots 
MPs (ie., well under half the Scottish 
electorate) are in favour of such a 
move? And why should a member ob- 
ject to comparison with other parties 
which are national and democratic? 
Finally, two points. The Liberal party 
would not ‘leave the purse-strings .. . 
in... London.” A Liberal policy leaflet 
(free on request) explicitly states: 
“Tiberals want the Scottish parliament 
... to hold the ‘ purse-strings’ by con- 
trolling all taxation and excise.” And 
aren’t SNP votes “ humiliating” when 
all the Scottish results are taken into 
account? 

Nigel B. Lindsay, 

82 Tillydrone Avenue, 

Aberdeen. 


Abortion 


Themselves suffering from mind-block- 
ing emotional prejudices, the controllers 
of most of our national newspapers re- 
fuse to publish factual information 
which would help the lay public to 
appreciate the advance represented by 
the Medical Termination of Pregnancy 
bill. Therefore, we should not too se- 
verely blame those of the public who 
misguidedly oppose it. 

However, we cannot allow Jane Dar- 
roch’s psychological persuasion to create 


International discussion forum 
A CHANGING SOCIETY 


It is proposed to run an International Discussion Forum with foreign students. 
It is envisaged as an English course based on communication and the exchange 
of ideas with the aim of advancing international understanding and co-operation. 
By participating in discussion and helping in projects students will broaden 
their outlook, take with them some of the most progressive ideas of our generation 
and be encouraged to work them out in their own spheres of activity. Whilst 
tutorial help with the English language will be given the major part of the 
course will be concerned with active communication so that students derive the 


maximum benefit from their travels. 


Emphasis will be placed on cultural interchange, on social experiment and social 
service, on communal and inter-racial relationships. It will be an essential part 
of the course to have outside speakers and meetings with people actively engaged 
in the projects discussed so that students do not only discuss academically but 
experience personal involvement through human contact and, wherever it can be 
arranged, some actual participation in the work. 

The programme has not yet been arranged in detail, but I am thinking in terms 
of a minimum period of one week of talks, discussion and visits, followed by at 
least a fortnight in a work camp, followed by a further week of reporting back 
to other students and taking part in a programme of the centre. The talks 
preceding the work camp will be by speakers from various organisations and 
students will choose where they participate (subject to demand and vacancies). 
The prospect of actually participating In a project should liven up the discussion. 
In addition to the talks in preparation for the work, which will in most cases be 
in camps or other social or welfare projects away from the study centre, there 
will be speakers on other topics that relate to the general theme of the forum. 
The project as a whole remains flexible, open to new ideas and you are welcome 


to contribute. 


If you are interested in this project please write to :— 
Helen Mayer, c/o Education Department, 
London Co-operative Society Ltd, 116 Notting Hill Gate, London W11. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


further masses of wrongly prejudiced 
people within our generally humane 
peace movement. 

It is sad to note her greater concern 
for the foetus of a human mother than 
for the welfare (short of death) of the 
mother herself and of her family - even 
of the baby into which the foetus might 
develop. Rather than terminate the exist- 
ence of an accidentally initiated and 
unwanted foetus, she would have it de- 
velop into a baby unloved and under- 
privileged, a burden to itself as well as 
to the family whose standards it un- 
wittingly lowers. 

In saying ‘‘ there is no reasonable doubt 
that a foetus is conscious,” Jane Darroch 
would have us believe that it is the 
consciousness of a human being, whereas 
it is in fact only the consciousness of 
those sensitive plants which instinctively 
close their leaves when touched. 

Until birth the foetus is composed only 
of the cells developed from its mother 
and father: It has nothing beyond the 
inherited bodily shape and instincts of 
their families, and its brain is merely 
a blank slate awaiting information. It is 
only after birth that its senses of touch, 
sight, hearing etc commence feeding in- 
to its receptive brain the experiences 
which make it into that recurring mira- 
cle, a new and reasoning human being. 
Cledwyn Williams, 

40 Milton Road, 

Waterlooville, Portsmouth, Hants. 


Two psychological points 
I write to comment on two points of 
psychological interest in your issue of 
January 20. 

In a letter on abortion, Jane Darroch 
states: “ Psychologists cannot account for 
the behaviour of even unicellular organ- 
isms without supposing them to be con- 
scious.” I do not know what meaning to 
attach to this remark, and should be 
glad to know what psychological writings 
could possibly have given rise to it. 
The second point is unrelated. John 
Papworth objects to the all-figure tele- 
phone numbers on the grounds that 
technical efficiency should not take 
priority over human values. I agree, but 
would add that in this case the experi- 
mental evidence available suggests that 
the all-figure system is actually less 
efficient. It is too often the case that 
decisions made for administrative or 
political reasons are justified by refer- 
ence to scientific research which is ac- 
tually inconclusive or even contradictory. 
John Radford Ph D, 

Head of Psychology Division, 

West Ham College of Technology, 
Romford Road, Stratford, London E15. 


Sanctions 


My letter on personal sanctions against 
the war in Vietnam seems to have 
started something. May I thank all your 
readers who wrote to me both in this 
country and from overseas and say that 
I will reply to each one personally as 
soon as possible. 

Meanwhile may I use your columns to 
answer a few of the questions. 

I know how difficult it is to sort out 
American petrol from British petrol. So 
far I have satisfied my own conscience 
by using BP but I understand that even 
British Petroleum is partly American. Is 
there anybody with intimate knowledge 
of the oil industry who can help with 
this one? 

Cars are fairly easy. Rootes group, now 
American Chrysler, Vauxhall are Ameri- 
can General Motors and Fords are Fords. 
As far as I know there has not yet been 
an American take-over of BMC. 

Tobacco mainly comes from Virginia so 
I have given up smoking. Apart from 
feeling healthier and wealthier I’ve got a 
lovely warm feeling from the knowledge 
that I’m not contributing quite so much 
to Great Britain’s arms budget. 

To those who suggested car stickers as a 
means of propagating ‘Sanctions 
Against War”, I think it’s a first-class 
idea. Wanted; suggestions for eye-catch- 
ing designs. No prizes offered other than 
appreciation and a niche in peace his- 
tory. 

As I see it the virtue of personal sanc- 
tions is day-to-day personal involvement. 
Whenever with an anxious eye on the 
petrol gauge I pass by a Regent or 
Esso garage and press on to BP I feel 
personally involved. When I buy any- 
thing that might have come from the 


USA I enquire of the shopkeeper the 
country of origin and tell him why I 
won't buy American. Then he becomes 
personally involved. 

if any more of your readers are interes- 
ted I invite them to write to me; this 
really could grow into something big. 
Jack Sheppard, 

Grove House, 

Little Haven, Haverfordwest, 
Pembrokeshire. 


Perhaps Jack Sheppard (Peace News, 
January 20) will be encouraged to hear 
that he is not alone in his sanctions 
against the USA. The MCAA (French 
CND) is as well. I have just received 
one of their latest slogan stickers which 
simply says, ‘“‘ Vietnam - Don’t buy any 
more American products.” The point_is, 
with the government encouraging LBJ, 
are they going to stop buying British 
as well? 

Val Richardson, 

Ferme du Petit Hamme, 

23 Sentier Jean le Meunier, 

Odeghien, Braine L’Allend, 

Belgium. 


Aid for India 


The famine that has stricken parts of 
Northern India threatens, it is said, to 
be the worst in 200 years, and already 
thousands have died. For many people 
here it is a disaster too far away to 
bother about and to others so huge that 
they feel powerless to do anything 
effective. 

Every reader of this letter wishing to 
help should send at once a cheque or 
postal order for whatever he can afford 
to the Prime Minister of India’s Na- 
tional Relief Fund, India House, Ald- 
wych, London WC2, and at the same time 
ask at least two friends to do the same, 
who will in their turn ask two more, 
and so on. If each person is conscien- 
tious about asking at least two other 
reliable people to send a small dona- 
tion, as well as about sending his (her) 
own donation quickly, a substantial sum 
could be raised in a comparatively short 
time through geometrical progression 
(e.g. £1 could in a few weeks become 
thousands). 

If donors will mark their cheques or 
postal orders on the back with an S (for 
“snowball scheme”) the Acting High 
Commissioner has agreed to publish the 
total contribution thus received. 
Eleanor Aitken, 

63 Holbrook Road, 

Cambridge. 


Pageant 


The Peace Pledge Union’s pageant 
“Tools for Life or Weapons for Death ” 
has already been successfully staged in 
London and Birmingham. Its next visit, 
on the afternoon of Saturday, February 
25, will be to Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, 
sponsored by members of the University 
of Keele. 

This pageant isn’t just another poster 
parade: it’s a theatre on the march. By 
means of mask and costume, picture and 
banner it tells the story of men’s folly 
in wasting their powers on war when 
they could be used for peace. Supporting 
organisations are invited to bring up 
the rear with their banners. The march 
is timed to start at 2 pm in Hanley and 
should last about three hours. 

All sympathetic individuals are urged to 
attend to make this pageant its most 
effective. For those who come from a 
long way off a limited amount of over- 
night accommodation is available, but we 
must know well in advance how many 
people will need it. 

To make a long journey worthwhile we 
hope to hold an informal concert and 
supper party in the evening at Keele 
University. It will consist of readings 
and songs on the themes of war and 
peace and should be sufficiently attrac- 
tive for anyone to join in if he wishes. 
Keele is about five miles from Stoke 
and half a mile from the M6. 

Would anyone who would like to parti- 
cipate in either pageant or concert please 
write to me at the address below, saying 
whether they need accommodation and 
whether they would require a lift or 
could provide one to anyone in their 
area? Route details on application. 
Marshall Colman, 

Students Union, 

University of Keele, 

Newcastle, Staffs. 


BOB OVERY 


The Buddhist third way 


Vietnam: The Lotus in the Sea of Fire, 
by Thich Nhat Hanh (SCM Press, 6s). 


Nhat Hanh’s book is a disappointment. 
He starts with a perfect little introduc- 
tory essay of three pages, “ The Lotus 
in the Sea of Fire,” which lends its 
* title to the book; thereafter abandons 
his poet’s poise for a drab, summarised 
historical background of Vietnamese 
Buddhism today, distinguished chiefly 
by the simple clarity of some of the 
chapter headings, ‘“‘ Enter Roman Cathol- 
icism,” ‘Enter Communism,” “ Enter 
the United States”; picks up again 
with some personal allusions and _ in- 
sights into the forces which may bring 
a stable peace to South Vietnam; and, 
finally, allows his message to be frag- 
mented in the ill-organised repetition 
of conclusions and appendices. The book 
gives the impression of having been put 


together in a rush, as indeed it was. 
Thich Nhat Hanh’s message, let there be 
no mistake, is important, which is why 
the book is disappointing. There is, he 
asserts, a tradition of Buddhism in Viet- 
nam which the Americans (bomb as they 
will the peasantry into the arms of the 
Viet Cong) and the Communists (insist 
as they do that all patriots must join 
them against the oppressors) have not 
yet eradicated: 
“What Americans seem unable to see 
is that it is not the efforts of the 
Saigon government or their own mili- 
tary forces that have kept the full 
population from supporting the Front, 
but only the peasants’ loyalty to their 
religious faiths in spite of everything 
that Saigon and Washington have 
done.” 
The central question for Nhat Hanh is 
why so many peasants support the NLF. 


N. J. Griffin 


RUSSELL’S VIEW 


War Crimes in Vietnam, by Bertrand 
Russell (George Allen and Unwin, 
cloth 25s, paper 12s 6d.) 


Bertrand Russell has had a bad press 
recently, not only from right-wing papers 
but also from those which are otherwise 
left-wing. He has been accused of swal- 
lowing Communist propaganda without 
thought. of being managed in his dotage 
by his secretary or even of taking leave 
of his sense. Reading his latest book, 
War Crimes in Vietnam, a collection of 
essays and speeches on Vietnam written 
between 1963 and 1966, should be suffi- 
cient to dispel this view. It would be 
silly to claim this as his most import- 
ant work, but it is not the blind re- 
hashing of North Vietnamese propa- 
ganda which we have been told to 
expect from Russell. He presents instead 
a reasoned and compelling attack on 
American policy. His writing is as lively, 
provocative and pungent as we have 
grown to expect from him. 

The reason for the recent vicious attacks 
on him is probably the selective myopia 
that makes people blind to the most 
blatant and obvious atrocities when 
conducted by the right people. The 
Germans during the war would doubt- 
less have laughed at anyone who accused 
them of exterminating the Jews. Their 
reply would have been: “J meet these 
people everyday and they are simply 
not capable of such things.” Even today 
some Germans regard the extermination 
camps as largely a figment of the Com- 
munist imagination. The same sort of 
attitude applies today to the Americans. 
Only the facts can disabuse one of these 
ideas, and the facts are plentiful in 
Russell’s book. 

History should teach us that there is no 
crime from which men corrupted by 
power would shrink. Russell himself 
formulates the rule: ‘Never under- 
estimate the evil of which men of power 
are capable.” Christ’s high moral ideals 
did not prevent the Inquisition; nor 
should we believe the Americans in- 
capable of torture because they talk 
about democracy and peace. The power 
which corrupted Hitler was small com- 
pared with the power which today cor- 
rupts Johnson. Bertrand Russell has 
realised this at a time when most of the 
Western world has not; he has conse- 
quently reaped a rich reward in oppro- 
brium and abuse. Such, it seems, is the 
fate of all men of vision in a blind 
world. 


Russell includes two types of essay in his 
book. The first is purely factual, in 
which he quotes proof of his accusations. 
The second type gives Russell’s inter- 
pretation. In “The Cold War: A New 
Phase?” (written in February, 1965), in 
my opinion the best essay in the book, 


we see Russell at his best. “ Until very, 


recently,” he writes, “the traditional 
love of war and hope for victory fitted 
the developed powers of the world into 
two camps, East and West. The final 
conflict was imagined as one lasting 


an hour or two and ending with six 
Americans and five Russians, or vice 
versa, thus giving final and absolute 
victory to the six. But, gradually, this 
picture lost its attractiveness.” He pre- 
faces the whole book with an intro- 
duction putting the present war in its 
historical context. If you have just thirty 
minutes in which to learn something 
about Vietnam I could not direct you 
to a more competent writer. 

We may question the validity of some 
of Mr Schoenman’s “ Report from North 
Vietnam,” which forms the appendix to 
the book, when he writes: “Ho Chi 
Minh moves with agility and dresses in 
simple baggy trousers, a long, open shirt 
and open sandals. His manner is direct 
and his humour immediate.” Even if this 
is true then it is irrelevant in a political 
account; but the conduct of North Viet- 
nam in the war reveals Ho Chi Minh as 
an astute politician, not an amiable 
eccentric. Bertrand Russell may be at- 
tacked for not considering the NLF’s 
conduct of the war in more detail, but 
the charge that he has never considered 
the NLF’s conduct is not true. On page 
88, for example, he talks about the 
“acceleration in savagery which is to 
be expected and which is one of the 
worst aspects of guerrilla war - indeed, 
any war.” We must surely agree with 
Russell that the violence of the NLF is 
rather different from that of the Ameri- 
cans. For one thing it is on a much 
smaller scale, for another we must not 
expect people to be oppressed and plas- 
tered with napalm indefinitely before 
they retaliate. 

It is only in his article ‘ Peace through 
Resistance to US Imperialism” that 
he falls short of being fair. In it he 
attributes the arms race solely to Ameri- 
can capitalism and maintains that 
throughout the world oppressive govern- 
ments are kept in power with American 
arms. This essay, which contrasts 
strangely with the rest of the book, is 
overloaded with facts which do not prove 
his case. There is no reason, for example, 
to assume that because the military 
assets of America are greater than the 
assets of US Steel, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance, American Telephone and 
Telegraph, General Motors and. Standard 
Oil, America is responsible for all the 
oppression, poverty and strife in the 
world. Nor can I concede that peaceful 
co-existence with America is wrong even 
if I granted all this. 

But it would be wrong to carp about this 
one essay which mars an otherwise im- 
partial and sensible book, which de- 
serves more attention than it is likely 
to get. Bertrand Russell, with both this 
book and his War Crimes Tribunal, has 
taken on a difficult and important task 
in getting people in the West to realise 
just what they and their allies are 
capable of. The world does not want to 
hear and so howls ‘“ Communist” (the 
first term of abuse to hand) whenever 
he opens his mouth. This may be effec- 
tive enough but it is scarcely credible as 
an alternative to thought. 


And his answer is: patriotism. There 
is only one force, he says, which can 
rival the peasants’ patriotism, and that 
is war-weariness. Thus a Buddhist move- 
ment which for patriotic reasons calls for 
an end to the war will draw peasant 
support from the NLF; but the Saigon 
government, with the backing of the 
Americans, have made anti-war calls 
illegal! 
The non-Communist (not anti-Commun- 
ist) alignment of forces in South Viet- 
nam, argues Nhat Hanh, should be al- 
lowed to set up a government (minus 
Marshal Ky) to negotiate with the Viet 
Cong: 
“The non-Communist Vietnamese have 
to have a chance to bring into exist; 
ence a force that will combine patriot- 
ism with peace so they must be al- 
lowed to have an independent and 
pacifist government installed . .. I 
believe that such a new government 
would rapidly consolidate its hold on 
the people of South Vietnam. As it 
did so, it would then begin negotiations 
with the National Liberation Front 
looking toward the creation of a coali- 
tion government for South Vietnam, 
and also the withdrawal of North Viet- 
namese troops from South Vietnam.” 


But as the war continues and the non- 
Communists are prevented by the Ameri- 
cans from forming this “ neutralist” 
government, so their hold on the peasan- 
try is diminished: 
“And as the war is escalated by the 
introduction of more troops into Viet- 
nam, so is the problem of these reli- 
gious leaders escalated. If the leaders 
of Buddhism, who command the larg- 
est following in Vietnam, are not 
soon able to propose some alternative 
that recognises the patriotism of the 
peasants, they will simply lose their 
influence. Even the Buddhist peasants 
will leave their leadership and turn 
directly to the Front. That is the 
crisis of this time: that the modera- 
tion of religious leadership will soon 
be rejected by the peasants, and the 
leaders themselves accused of being 
puppets of the South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment, unpatriotic, profiting from 
the war, and so on.” 
America’s war aims are incomprehensible 
to the Vietnamese, says Nhat Hanh. For 
instance, if America is determined to 
defeat the Viet Cong in order to protect 
South Vietnam, why should she offer 
to negotiate? 
Thich Nhat Hanh, the poet, gives an 
excellent example from his own ex- 
perience of Vietnamese hatred of the 
war: 
“Peasants in these villages hated both 
sides. The Viet Cong ordered them 
to dig caves as shelters from the 
possible bombing, while government 
troops warned them that if they dug 
caves the Viet Cong would use them 
for resistance against the government. 
They were warned that if they refused 
to dig the caves, they would suffer 
the consequences from the Viet Cong, 
and they were warned that if they 
did dig the caves they would be beaten 
by the government troops.” 
He also exposes the ‘domino theory” 
of both America and China in a brilliant 
passage which ought to remind CNDers 
of the “deterrence theory” and of non- 
alignment: 
“Fach side says that it must stop the 
other in Vietnam, since if the other is 
successful in Vietnam it will use the 
same methods in order to extend its 
power over the rest of south-east Asia 
sty In reality neither of them is 
defending freedom and independence 
in Vietnam, but Vietnam has become 
a victim of their struggle.” 
However, in general there is a tension 
in his writing between the two ideas 
of patriotism and of opposition to the 
war, which leads him to state more often 
that the peasants support the NLF than 
that they oppose both sides, and abso- 
lutely that the Americans should with- 
draw from South Vietnam and the NLF 
be accommodated. 
What is so disappointing about Nhat 
Hanh’s book is that he has not tried 
to give us a vivid picture of the living 
social, political and religious ramifica- 
tions of Vietnamese Buddhism, integra- 
ted into the total context of a South 
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Thich Nhat Hanh in London 
(Photo: Graham Keen.) 


last June. 


Vietnam dominated by the corrupting 
American presence, divided by conflict- 
ing religious loyalties and Communism, 
by ethnic differences and artificial poli- 
tical separation from the North, muti- 
lated by the war, ennobled by suffering, 
humiliated by poverty and exploitation. 
He treats these latter issues separately 
and fairly adequately but he doesn’t 
knit them together as a poet and social 
historian should. 

He describes the historical development 
of Vietnamese Buddhism and suggests 
that he himself has played a leading 
part in a movement of young Buddhists 
who are striving to “update” (his word) 
their religion in face of political real- 
ities; he describes (too briefly) his own 
work as director of the School of Youth 
for Social Service associated with the 
Buddhist Van Hanh University in Saigon; 
he describes interestingly, with some 
original material, the courageous efforts 
of the Buddhist La Buoi publishing 
house, petitions by neutralist intellec- 
tuals, the demonstration of A. J. Muste 
with other Americans, and other Budd- 
hist and non-Communist activities, all 
in Saigon. We get his superb letter, “In 
Search of the Enemy of Man,” sent from 
Saigon to Martin Luther King, and 
(scantily) the circumstances in which it 
was written. But there is no attempt to 
describe the conservative elements in 
the Buddhist church he admits to be 
opposing. no attempt, except by histori- 
cal argument, to show how the Buddhist 
church throughout the country exerts its 
subtle influence over the minds of the 
people. 

Regrettably then, this book is not read- 
able enough to have much impact on the 
general public: not comprehensive or 
original enough to have a political im- 
pact (whatever the Guardian’s “ Miscel- 
lany” may say: “SCM... rushed out 
copies in six weeks flat, dispatching them 
early to Harold and George. The Bishop 
of Woolwich sat up most of one night 
finishing his proof edition and has been 
busily commending it to Ministers and 
on the back-benches . . . This may be 
one of those rare books which has 
marked political impact”); not compell- 
ing or well-documented enough to per- 
suade the Vietnam Solidarity Cam- 
paigner of his error ... But where I 
predict it can have immense influence is 
among Christians in this country. 

In his historical background Nhat Hanh 
describes flatly and convincingly the im- 
mense legacy of brutality, pig-headedness 
and suffering that Christian colonisation 
granted to the people of Vietnam. I 
won't attempt to describe his argument: 
Christians will open their hearts to it. 
The book is put out by the Student 
Christian Movement, it is copyright the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation in New 
York, it has an afterword by Alfred 
Hassler of the FoR. it has a foreword 
by Thomas Merton. The book should be 
displayed in churches and forced on 
Christian friends. They will respond. 
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technicalised representation of the world, 
of man. I would say that as a result 
of the act by which man projects upon 
the world the light of a knowledge which 
is increasingly utilitarian and mechanical 
and abstract, so an increasingly mon- 
strous image of the world and of him- 
self is thrown back at him: an image 
which is ever more deformed, ever less 
decipherable, and catastrophically disre- 
gardful of certain deep human exigen- 
cies, needs, desires, impulses. Over- 
whelmingly, the end result is a general 
pragmatisation of human beings and 
personal relationships. 

But as Marcuse points out, the fact that 
the vast majority of people accept - and 
are made to accept - this state of affairs 
does not render it any less irrational 
or reprehensible. When and how are we 
going to get a change? Are we even 
entitled to hope for one? I think we 
are. My own humanness, my own sense 
of what it means to be a man, suggests 
to me that many people - perhaps most 
- are ripe for humanisation. But before 
they can recognise this fact and begin 
to act upon it, they will need to possess 
the full knowledge of what such a pro- 
cess implies. 

Where are they going to get that kind 


Editorial 


KOSYGIN 


The programme for Mr Kosygin’s visit to 
Britain, which starts on Monday, includes 
luncheon with the Confederation of 
British Industry, dinner with the Prime 
Minister, visit to Elliott-Automation, 
Boreham Wood, laying of wreath at the 
Cenotaph, dinner at Buckingham Palace, 
tour in Scotland, visit to Highgate Ceme- 
tery, and so on. There will no doubt be 
full and frank discussions, assurances of 
goodwill and expressions of our joint be- 
lief in peaceful coexistence. 

This is all a good thing, of course; it 
is better for political leaders to utter 
truisms about peace than propaganda 
about war. But, like all top-level visits, 
it would be better still if the programme 
could be disengaged slightly from the 
Guildhall, Buckingham Palace and West- 
minster, so that the visitors could get 
more of a chance to find out what or- 
dinary citizens feel about things. This, 
though, is not what state visits are for. 

In fact, this visit arouses some wry Tre- 
flections. For the West, the USSR is 
still officially a potential enemy; a vast 
amount of money has been spent on 
weapons designed to deter this enemy 
from aggression, and a good deal of 
effort has been put into persuading the 
people of Western countries that the 
Soviet system is so awful that it would 
be better to die than to live under it. 
But since peaceful coexistence replaced 
war as the ruling slogan, and particu- 
larly since the Chinese began to appear 
on the scene as the new enemy, we have 
begun to hear less about the awfulness 
of the Soviet system. Whatever may 
be said about Gerald Brooke in private, 
the public statements will be very 
harmonious. 

Since all along, countries like Portugal, 
Greece and Turkey have been part of 
the free world, this is not very sur- 
prising. Perhaps soon the USSR will be 
admitted to associate membership of the 
free world, and the Warsaw Pact can be 
affillated to NATO. 

But we do still have our missiles trained 
upon the Russians, and vice versa. Like- 
wise, Britain and the USSR are on 
different sides over Vietnam, and al- 
though both are co-chairmen of the 
Geneva conference, and thus jointly re- 
sponsible for its recall, both are awk- 
wardly placed to do anything construc- 


The Appeal 


As we went to press, the amount re- 
ceived in response to our annual appeal 
for funds was £271, the books are 


being kept open until Monday, and we 
need £1,854 by then to meet the target 
of £6,000. Please send donations to the 
Treasurer, Peace News Ltd, 5 Caledo- 
nian Road, London NI. And if you miss 
the deadline, send it all the same: we 
won’t refuse it. 


of knowledge? From education, of 
course. But what kind of education? 
The only sort of education which will 
suffice today, if we are to survive the 
Vietnam war, let alone the atomic era, 
is that particular kind of ‘“ rescue opera- 
tion’ which involves on the part of the 
individual the stripping down and dis- 
carding of all his socially approved prior 
conceptions - many of them propped up 
by ideological or quasi-philosophical 
justification - as to what he is, who he 
is, where he is, what he is doing, what 
he is supposed to be doing, and what 
is being done to him. Today, absolutely 
all possible amelioration of the human 
condition depends upon an unblinkered 
and clear comprehension of the way 
things are: life, human life proper, be- 
gins - or ought to begin - with a direct 
and unencumbered vision of the state of 
facts as they exist, now, however ugly 
they may be. 

What is required, then, is a long-term 
project of subversive re-education. back- 
wards to first principles! And this is 
why the congress on “The Dialectics 
Of Liberation” is so important. All the 
men involved with the July congress are 
seeking to “ demystify,” which is to say, 
to demonstrate the mutilations which our 


tive to end the war, because of their 
partisan commitments. As A. J. Muste 
pointed out last week, as Nhat Hanh 
says in his book (reviewed this week on 
page 3), and as Gavin Young said in 
last Sunday’s Observer, a settlement in 
Vietnam can only come from the Viet- 
namese themselves, and the initiative 
towards that settlement can only come 
from the USA. The Soviet leaders~no 
doubt know this as well as anyone else, 
but can do nothing about it, since theirs 
are the last suggestions that the US 
will accept; the British government is 
crippled by its support of the US. On 
this issue at least, the so-called great 
powers are curiously powerless. 

It seems that the visit is not going to 
pass without an attempt being made to 
press some ideas of this sort on Mr 
Kosygin. Amnesty International is tak- 
ing the opportunity to make a stir about 
prisoners of conscience in the USSR - 
notably Andrei Sinyavsky and Yuli 
Daniel, who were sentenced a year ago 
this month. The anarchists are organis- 
ing their own welcome; an article in last 
week’s Freedom described Kosygin and 
Wilson as “fake socialists.” The Com- 
mittee of 100 is holding a midday and 
teatime picket all week at the Soviet 
Embassy. Its slogans are determinedly 
non-aligned: “End Warsaw Pact and 
NATO now” and “Stop backing the 
Vietnam war.’ One of them asks: 
“Where is the independent Russian 
peace movement? When can we contact 
unofficial Russians?” 

Good questions. We hope they are pre- 
sented in a completely peaceful way, 
so that they can’t in any sense be con- 
strued as cold war propaganda; and we 
hope Mr Kosygin and his colleagues at 
the Soviet Embassy will take them 
seriously. They might give him some- 
thing to think about over dinner at 
Buckingham Palace. 


MALTA 


John Papworth writes: 

The main industry in Malta is war. For 
generations the needs of the British 
military and naval machine has kept 
most of its population above the poverty 
line. Three years ago Malta became a 
self-governing and independent member 
of the Commonwealth and at the time a 
treaty with Britain was signed which 
gave the latter certain rights and facili- 
ties with regard to stationing and ser- 
vicing troops and weapons on the 
island. 

Now Britain is proposing to withdraw 
the greater part of its garrison, its air 
force units and its naval forces. In Lon- 
don, in the light of Britain’s chronic 
economic difficulties and its shrinking 
role as a world power, such cuts have 
their own imperative logic, but in Malta 
such a decision spells economic disaster. 
Not surprisingly, last weekend saw mas- 
sive demonstrations in Valetta when over 
15,000 people (Malta’s population is well 


erowth 


regimented technological rationality in- 
flicts upon man’s apprehension of reality 
and of himself. They are not so much 
concerned with providing solutions - 
though the very act of demystification 
presupposes at least the tentative possi- 
bilities of a solution - as with arousing 
consciousness. 

Concretely, they are concerned to define 
and to clarify the present situation, in 
order to throw a light on how the built- 
in, anti-human tendencies of modern 
civilisation are working more and more 
against man: on how our modern civili- 
sation increasingly pervades all manifes- 
tations of human life and human rela- 
tionships with its logic of domination, 
thereby tending to reduce man to a pas- 
sive instrument of his technical and 
political apparatus. They reject our 
generally accepted modern civilisation 
in the name of true human needs as 
opposed to false needs, because the price 
of maintaining the present established 
order has become too high in terms of 
human suffering, moronisation, frustra- 
tion, estrangement, self-destruction, 
waste of potential, loss of identity and 
sheer unnecessary pain. This congress is 
important: if you wish to become in- 
volved, you have the address. 


below half-a-million) marched silently 
through the main streets. 

Clearly the Maltese are living in cloud 
cuckoo land if they suppose. that Britain 
must continue to station large forces 
there simply because their presence has 
traditionally been one of the main props 
of the island’s economy. But equally it 
would be irresponsible of the British 
to pack up and depart without more 
ado, and with no concern for the effect 
of a large scale withdrawal on the lives 
of the people. 

The short-term benefits to Malta of 
British rule have been considerable, but 
they have been at the expense of long- 
term interests. If Malta were not so 
strategically placed, it is possible that the 
economy would have expanded in other 
ways to meet the long-term needs of its 
people. It is possible too, that there 
would have been a sharper realisation 
of Malta’s other major social problem - 
overpopulation. The terrain of Malta is 
rocky and bare; over the centuries its 
hillsides have been grazed by the om- 
niverous goat to a point where soil ero- 
sion and shortage of water have become 
serious problems. The land is  sub- 
divided into numerous minute farms, and 
the island needs to import many of its 
basic foodstuffs. 

In many ways Malta’s plight today is 
an early warning of the dangers loom- 
ing ahead for the rest of mankind. It 
illustrates with cruel clarity the effect 
of a continuing failure to limit numbers 
by family planning; the Catholic Church 
is a dominant factor in the island’s life 
(there are twice as many churches as 
schools) and the local ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, which does not hesitate to 
deny the church sacraments to those of 
its members who are unwise enough to 
disclose in the confessional box that 
they support Dom Mintoff’s Labour 
lane is fiercely opposed to birth con- 
rol. 

Until recent years Malta regularly ex- 
ported much of its surplus population, 
but for a number of reasons this is 
now no longer possible. The answers 
today must come from within Malta. 
But this does not mean they can or 
should come without British help. There 
is no reason why the famous naval 
dockyards should not become equally 
renowned as places of repair and re- 
furbishment of civilian shipping; with its 
history and geography the island is a 
natural holiday ground for the world 
tourist market, and the siting here of 
the headquarters of one of the UN 
agencies would be of assistance. There 


is plenty of room for expanding the 


fishing fleet, and the island badly needs 
more light industry. 

No peaceful person can be happy to 
see thousands of people demonstrating 
because the war machine upon which 
their livelihood depends is to be dis- 
mantled. Our task is to press for alterna- 
tives which help Malta to achieve a nor- 
mal peace economy; and a failure here 
will inevitably impel the Maltese govern- 
ment to hawk its independence around 
to the highest bidder. This could well 
lead to it becoming the main Mediter- 
ranean bastion of NATO, or even an 
outpost of the expanding world empire 
of the USA. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


BBC-2’s four-and-a-half hour “ inquiry ” 
into the Kennedy assassination certainly 
made what reviewers like to describe 
as “compulsive television,” by which 
they mean that it exploited the specific 
and peculiar potentials of television as 
a medium. Compulsive, cliff-hanging (I 
somehow found myseif expecting the 
ending to reveal, more or less conclu- 
sively, either that Oswald did do it 
alone, or incontrovertibly that he 
couldn’t have), but I’m afraid, disap- 
pointingly partial. Even allowing for my 
own tendency to side with Mark Lane’s 
point of view, I found the structure of 
the programme seriously weighted 
against him. What apparently was sup- 
posed to happen was that the assasssina- 
tion should be demonstrated, with refer- 
ence to the Zapruder film and to a huge 
model of the area, by Cliff Michelmore, 
(leaning nonchalantly on the school book 
depository) followed by a debate, con- 
sisting on the one side of Mark Lane’s 
film Rush to Judgement anc on the 
other, two lawyers from the Warren 
Commission. Mark Lane himself had 
been brought over, we gathered, solely 
to answer any personal vilification. Ken- 
neth Harris, as chairman, was exceed- 
ingly puritanical in his interpretation 
of this format, and furthermore, per- 
haps due to nervousness lest the thing 
get out of hand, behaved himself very 
badly, being deferential to the point of 
obsequiousness with the Commission 
lawyers, and brusque, even intemperate 
with Mark Lane. The latter, looking 
puzzled and bemused, and not a little 
like Harry Worth, didn’t make the best 
possible use of the time allotted to him, 
but this was so unexpectedly limited 
that it was hardly surprising. 

The confusion arose from differing ideas 
of the status of Lane’s film - fundamen- 
tally, it is evidence, but Harris was in- 
tent on treating it as counsel for the 
prosecution (or defence, depending on 
whether one regards the Commission or 
Oswald as standing indicted). 

The conclusion was as hopeless as one 
might have expected; Lord Devlin mut- 
tering aridly that the public interest 
seemed to have been adequately served 
(he spoke as if he meant appeased) and 
that Kennedy could be safely allowed 
to rest in peace. 

What even Kenneth Harris’s glaring in- 
eptitude failed to disguise. was the fact 
that the public interest (Lord Devlin’s 
quaint concept of it not withstanding) 
has been exceptionally ill-served. With 
the untimely death of Jack Ruby, the 
one thing that is clear is that this un- 
savoury incident will never be satisfac- 
torily accounted for. The Warren Com- 
mission has demonstrably failed in even 
its self-appointed duties. The public is 
left with seriously impaired confidence 
in its elected governors. It may be all 
they deserve, but neither a wholesome 
status quo nor a bloodless revolution 
is founded on doubt. 


~~ * * 


The other day - a rare occurrence - I 
needed to make a call from a public 
‘phone box. After going through the 
ritual tendering of a half-crown for a 
fourpenny evening paper and rather un- 
reasonably asking for a threepenny bit 
in the change, and then seeking out a 
‘phone that hadn’t had its coinbox 
ripped out, I was confronted with a 
curt yellow sticker announcing that-this 
coinbox operates on 6d and 1s pieces 
only. a 

When timed STD cailboxes were intro- 
duced, about five years ago, public ac- 
ceptance was gained by pointing out that 
the minimum rate was a penny cheaper 
than previously, and that since most 
local calls lasted less than three minutes, 
people would generally benefit. This 
time, without any explanation, it is not 
the rate that has changed, only the 
minimum charge. 

What revoltion in social habits led to 
this innovation? Why have people sud- 
denly become twice as garrulous? The 
short answers are that none did, and 
they haven’t. The Post Office discovered 
this as an unobstrusive way of making 
more money without increasing the 
actual rate. It also has infinite potential; 
what’s to stop them eventually offering 
the public 30-minute calls at half-a- 
crown? i 


Like tarot cards or Madam Blavatsky 
there is a popular mystique about ar- 
tists; yet for those of us who try to exist 
as such, we are invariably asked, “ What 
do you think of PicARSo?” or “Have 
you ever been hung on the line?” (Hung 
at the Royal Academy.) Beyond that, 
there is neither knowledge nor interest 
to know that we are neither charlies, 
charlatans nor strange beings from 
mars. We are workmen, unemployed for 
the most part, who can do for you a 
thousand things that need our vision 
and sensibilities. We are guardians of 
the spirit, interpreters of life. We can 
realise fantasy and extend experience 
by extolling creation; that is, if you will 
allow us. 

At the end of maybe eight years’ train- 
ing, many students teach or enter a 
commercial studio. What of the rest? 
The “fine” artists, aspiring painters, 
sculptors, the lost puppeteers? Jobs for 
us are generally few and far between. 
so that exploitation by mercenary or 
ignorant employers is frequent. 

For example, there is usually ‘The 
Committee,” which doesn’t do at all 
what is needed, and refusing expert ad- 
vice from an artist, the Civic Theatre 
is re-decorated at enormous cost with 
ginger seating. sick mauve walls, funer- 
eal violet curtains and a crimson ceil- 
ing. 

For an international gathering held at 
one of Britain’s plushiest hotels, a lead- 
ing firm may use cast-off travel posters 
to decorate the conference room. The 
thought of paying an artist more than 
£10 to impress the guests and improve 
exports can overwhelm the organisers, 
despite the £30,000 allowance for five 
days’ lavish entertainment, including 
silver biro presentations and dancing 
girls. 

A Mayor’s portrait is being painted, or 
rather, embalmed, according to popular 
choice. If not, the Mayoress is liable to 
infringe on the greatest point of eti- 
quette, and stand behind the artist, back- 
seat driving all the way. At the sight 
of a blue brush mark she shrills, “My 
husband hasn’t got a blemish on his 
cheek!”, and for the artist, the unac- 
ceptable result adds one more canvas 
to the similar pile beneath his bed. 
Certain publishing concerns with their 
puce faced, mouse brown, “ Art Direc- 
tors’’ can lure an artist into a month’s 
design work with a verbal promise for 
pay, at the end, if it is used. If it is 
not used, there isn’t a farthing’s com- 
pensation. These tender ladies of litera- 
ture may restrain inspiration by demand- 
ing neat, sterile illustrations that “ chil- 
dren will understand.” 

The newspaper world is hardly better 
with their spare use of artists, who can 
do so much to give the journal an at- 
tractive personality. Whether it is left- 
wing idealist, or right-wing millionaire, 
the artist is normally told in a half- 
mocking, half-ashamed manner, “I’m 
afraid we pay rather badly.” And it’s 
true. 

Sometimes the artist has an agent, who 
takes his 30% commission. If he is capa- 
ble, at least he finds work for those 
who fit into the commercial jig saw 
puzzle. Still, if there’s one drawing of 
workmen in the folio, the prospective 
agent can shrink from it. The artist 
is already branded. “I knew it,’ shouts 
the agent, thumping his fist on the desk. 
“A Communist Agitator!” 

Another way to attract commissions is 
to try and establish a reputation by 
exhibiting in a smart gallery. It is often 
difficult enough to gain a civil reply to 
a greeting, let alone have an opportunity 
of presenting any work. 

These sanctuaries are usually managed 
by ethereal, feminine-voiced men, or 
iron bass-voiced women with large 
beads, and all the while in the icy 
atmosphere, the typewriter clicks like 
a menace. The souls of artists are strung 
up on the walls, carefully numbered to 
accord with the catalogue. Some of them 
died unrecognised, having earned their 
living in the pea factory, painting at 
night, or doing night shift at the 
foundry, sculptoring by day. Meantime, 
the vultures hovered overhead. Now 
their prey is priceless, and if it is 
glazed, the ladies can better adjust their 
hats in the reffection. 


Cecily Ben-Tovim 


The artist may hire a gallery, a financial 
gambit if he fails to sell, or he may be 
adopted by a gallery. Then he may be 
obliged to pay by sacrificing his honesty 
of vision, by fashion following, or adding 
a ‘‘little flick here and there to brighten 
them up for American visitors.” 

The exhibition opens with a wine party, 
as occasion for conversazione where sel- 
dom anyone looks at the pictures or 
buys, and empty glasses perch on the 
“Cosmic Image 11” (sealing wax and 
bronze). I know one lord, a rose-hued 
man, who spends the evenings going 
from one gallery party to another, being 
carried out at last, and laid to rest on 
the pavements of Mayfair, “So you’re 
the artist,” he babbles as his head rolls 
over the kerb, “ How absolutely jolly!” 

So, until people are more enlightened, 
artists will continue to be misunderstood, 
lost in a money-minded mechanical 
maze. While efforts of boroughs that do 
encourage the arts are well appreciated, 
there seems to be no reason but pre- 
judice why every local authority should 
not plan, within its capacity, to support 
local artists, interchanging with other 
areas, as necessary. Just as gas supplies 
or plumbing are essential for physical 
welfare, so should the arts nourish the 
soul of our towns. 

Changes are taking place in art educa- 
tion, but there remain pockets of dis- 
respect and negation. The revolution in 
the schools should be recharged at 
once. All these buildings should be ex- 
amples of harmonious design and deco- 
ration, for meaning of art spills over into 
everyday living. How difficult then to 
convince the new generation of the need 
for visual awareness when the weekly 
lesson is held in hideous surroundings. 

A solution could lie in the establishment 
in each locality of an Arts Centre, pre- 
sided over by an alert and sympathetic 
director and his advistory board of ar- 
tists. Lists would be kept of all capable 
artists and craftsmen in the district, and 
an artistic Ombudsman service provided. 
Before constructing or furnishing any 
public amenity, the council would refer 
automatically to the centre, where talents 
of a relevant artist would be employed. 

An active artists’ union should be estab- 
lished, and operated from the centres. 
Among the rules, special efforts would 
be made to find work for worthy unem- 
ployed artists, and financial aid given 
to needy artists. A system of apt pay- 
ment should be considered and protec- 
tion given to artists from the whims of 
those employers who break contracts, 
lose, or despoil work with no more 
thought than a careless apology. Such 
standards would encourage courtesy and 
provide a climate for greater apprecia- 
tion. 

Artists registered at the centre would be 
issued with a card. This would be a 
passport to the private galleries. Any 
gallery that rudely rejected an artist, 
even without taking a look at his work, 
would be blacklisted by all the author- 
ities, and boycotted. There, too, common 
politeness would soon improve, since a 
gallery relies on artists for its survival. 
Each centre should have its own art 
gallery, if possible in the same building. 
Mausoleum attitudes must be swept 
away, both in the running of the place 
and in the public image. 

They should be attractive shops where 
people could wander in, and buy, or 
hire or just look, with as much ease 
as if they were choosing a tin of pine- 
apple at the grocers. Paintings and ob- 
jects displayed would be passed by the 
advisory board as being of both high 
artistic and technical standard, and 
would be reasonably priced. 

An artist should be employed as a guide 
when desired by any patron, to explain 
the nature and values of the exhibits. 
Many people have no idea of how to 
enjoy works of art. Discussions should 
be encouraged, and spectators who want 
enlightenment but may be too timid to 
ask should be gently approached and 
assisted. 

This must be, in fact, a relatively un- 
tapped source of education which might 
be welcomed. With a new relaxed air, 
the gallery could become a meeting 
place for artists who often live in isola- 
tion, having few opportunities to know 
their colleagues. 
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ARTISTS AS 
CITIZENS 


It should become natural for everyone 
to fill their homes with lovely things 
designed by living (and possibly local) 
artists. It can be done, and sometimes 
for less than the cost of a Degas print, 
or that “original ”’ painting of Spanish 
dancers, appallingly slapped together 
with a palette knife. 

{The gallery’s advice bureau would sug- 
gest the right artist for the job, whether 
for intensive decorations, murals, 
stained glass, painted tiles, choosing a 
new carpet, decorating rooms and hails 
for special occasions such as parties and 
dances, designing menus for banquets, 
providing varieties of puppet theatres, or 
a flow of pictures for all public build- 
ings and sculptures for indoors or out- 
side. 

With modern materials, sculpture can 
be light, durable and cheap. Murals and 
mosaics should embellish meaningless 
walls and floors. They, too, can be made 
inexpensively from broken glass, shells, 
stones and junk. Supervised by an ar- 
tist, children could decorate their own 
schools, libraries and playgrounds, so 
that when they were older, they would 
not perpetuate the present view of the 
artist as an unnecessary crank. Adven- 
ture playgrounds are still the exception. 
Only the imagination of children could 
invent amazing moveable dragons, moon 
rockets, etc, in a liner, jungle or sub- 
marine setting. 


All designs for public buildings, foun- 
tains, monuments and street furniture 
should be decided by competition. Free- 
dom of expression and experimental de- 
sign should be encouraged. This could 
extend to the brightening of our night 
life. More dramatic lighting could en- 
hance our parks and areas of architect- 
ural interest. At present, in London 
alone, many historic houses or streets 
are little known, because they are lost 
in gloom. In summer there could be 
many more spectacles of “Son et 
Lumiére,” an enthralling way of interest- 
ing people in architecture and history. 
In winter, our museums should flourish. 
Artists should be asked to design stimu- 


This statue, by Zadkine was com- 
missioned as Rotterdam’s War 
Memorial. Cecily Ben Tovim here 
attacks the unimaginative under- 
employment of artists in civic and 
other fields. 


lating and harmonious settings for the 
contents. It is most successfully done for 
privileged exhibitions that attract much 
patronage. 

In each historical era there could be a 
push-button film show to create a sense 
of reality and unity. There is such a 
machine, showing faded animal slides, 
in the Natural History Museum. Cer- 
tainly, the idea could be modernised and 
used elsewhere. During school holidays 
and at weekends the puppet theatre 
could perform stories or legends from 
history, and thrill adults and children 
alike, who might otherwise avoid these 
claustrophobic graveyards. As Bernard 
Lewis has said, the value of puppetry 
is sadly underestimated. It is an im- 
portant medium for education, as well 
as entertainment. How much pleasure 
and knowledge could permeate hospitals, 
schools and institutions with regulars 
visits rotating from different localities. 
Every authority should establish after- 
noon art and craft classes for adults 
and classes for children on Saturdays 
and during school vacations. These 
groups could contribute much to an an- 
nual carnival, historic pageant or flotilla. 
Directed by artists, these events could 
bring welcome publicity to the towns, 
develop the tourist trade and provide 
new friendships. 


This is a plan for living, for the em- 
ployment of artists and the delight of 
the public. In our time, artists have 
suffered so much rejection that many 
have recoiled towards an introverted art. 
There is equally a need for external con- 
cern for the world. Whether abused or 
accepted, the artist is a star that bright- 
ens existence. With your help he could 
sparkle more often! 
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Stanley Keeble is an English pacifist who 
has been living in Rhodesia for just 
over a year. In the January 20 Peace 
News he described how he was able to 
help people of the Tangwena tribe main- 
tain their traditional rights, and in the 
course of this article he asserted that 
the best way for pacifists to help change 
the situation in Rhodesia was for them 
to become part of Rhodesian society and 
work gradually for a change in heart 
there. In this article he develops this 
theme. 


My first article suggested that a pacifist 
contribution to the Rhodesian situation 
could best be made by individual paci- 
fists becoming part of Rhodesian society, 
not by a pacifist expeditionary force. 
This would be a slow way of dealing 
with the Rhodesian rebellicn. Does this 
invalidate it as a pacifist exercise? How 
often have we been faced with crisis 
situations not of our making, and asked 
to provide solutions as a test of whether 
pacifism works? 


Pacifist society will be a slow growth. 
It is probably no part of the pacifist 
task to design the form of government 
suited to Rhodesia today, certainly no 
part of our task to impose it. I think we 
may question the present form of gov- 
ernment or any other institution in this 
or any other country. More important 
is to look into situations of conflict and 
see how a healing spirit can best be in- 
troduced. 


A year in Rhodesia living in a remote 
mountain area gives me no claim to 
expert judgment. I have come to think 
the greatest tragedy of UDI is that it 
has robbed the situation of the time so 
precious to the grooming of Africans (or 
any other “out” group) to the respon- 
sibilities and technicalities of govern- 
ment. Ten years or more which might 
well have been available to Rhodesia 
before UDI, if genuinely used for pro- 
gress towards responsible government, 
would have given time for representative 
Africans to have been introduced to the 
work of government and tested by re- 
sponsibility. Now it seems probable no 
settlement will be acceptable that does 
not immediately give to Africans (the 
“common man” of Rhodesia) the ‘full 
prize of self-government. 


Even good government would not be 
accepted by many of us as a substitute 
for self-government. But what is good 
government? Government can be efii- 
cient, but still be bad. The government 
-of Hitler may have been efficient. If 
white people here could recognise their 
educational and technical achievements 
as a God-given privilege which they hold 
in trust to use for the benefit of their 
less privileged or differently privileged 
fellows, then the principal thought of 
government would be the benefit of 
Africans. 


The mass of people here might then 
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A discreet 


be content to leave much of the task 
of national gevernment in technically 
competent hands. Whilst recognising that 
the present government pays some at- 
tention to Africans’ education and wel- 
fare, the principal concern of white 
society is to maintain its “superiority ” 
and privileges. If the colour of skin 
could be forgotten it might be recognised 
that there are many non-Africans whose 
educational and social background fits 
them for the work of governing better 
than available Africans. 


In a primitive economy such as is found 
in much of Rhodesia and with a largely 
illiterate or near-illiterate population, 
government is a heavy moral respon- 
sibility. In the early years of African 
self-rule many mistakes will be made 
and injustices done. Did not the educated 
classes of Europe impose upon the Euro- 
pean masses when they were still illiter- 
ate? The harm might be even greater 
if the new African rulers, because they 
prize too highly the power they have 
had to seize, or that has been seized for 
them, or because they cherish too long 
the animosities rooted in their present 
indignities, reject the very great contri- 
bution that white Rhodesians have made 
to the country. 

For this the whites would have no-one to 
blame but themselves. Claiming, not 
unreasonably, the right to govern the 
complex technical civilisation they have 
created here, they have assumed without 
any moral justification that this confers 
also the right to govern the very differ- 
ent civilisation of their neighbours. 
Worse still, having made this claim and 
assumed these powers, they have pro- 
ceeded to govern primarily in their own 
interests. To govern without the consent 
of the governed is an awful respon- 
sibility. It does not follow that self-gov- 
ernment will necessarily be good govern- 
ment. 


Discrimination 


The change of spirit that is the real 
need of Rhodesia can develop at any 
time under any government. They in- 
volve treating a man aS a man; recog- 
nising that when a man has reached a 
mature age, although he may lack a for- 
mal education, his mind will not have 
stood still since childhood, but will have 
matured in its own environment and 
have its own developed worth. To sit in, 
as I have been privileged to do a dozen 
times this year, on the meetings of a 
Chief and his people, is to be deeply 
impressed with their dignity, courtesy 
and intelligence. I have taken to them 
English pressmen, university lecturers, 
TV cameramen, and each has been right- 
ly received and all have been impressed. 
Yet if any of these Tangwena go from 
their own lands into the towns they are 
treated as “boys,” as mentally and so- 
cially inferior beings to be “kept in 
their place,” liable to constant petty 
discourtesies at the hands of uncouth 
shop assistants and petty officials. 


This is not universal. Many whites have 
an appreciation of the true worth of 
the African and treat him accordingly. 
But it is the snubs that are hard to 
bear. To take a clean, intelligent, friend- 
ly little 10-year-old into a small teashop, 
as I have done, and be refused a cup 
of coffee for him, is to share with him 
the bitterness of insult; on that occasion 
we settled the issue by bringing the 
coffee on a tray and sitting outside on 
the pavement to drink it. 


This is not a matter of legislation. In 
Rhodesia, except for Land Apportion- 
ment and the need to possess passes, 
there is little discriminatory legislation. 
Discrimination is the result of individual 
attitudes, and evil attitudes can be cured. 
There is a little store and teashop in 
the European shopping area near here 
where Africans were not served at the 
tables. Having over a number of weeks 
established good relations with the pro- 
prietress, I found occasion to go in for 
coffee with a group of friends including 
an African. We were served without 
incident. This has now been enlarged 
until we go in with any group we like 
without fear of rebuff. At Christmas, 
going in with an African youngster, we 
were given coffee “on the house.” 


approach 


A neighbour who only two months pre- 
viously had mentioned as an obvious 
truism that you can’t ask “them” into 
the house, recently invited me in with 
an African friend, and served up drinks. 
This, curiously, seems to have been 
achieved by my publicly remonstrating 
with him at an appropriate time, for 
being discourteous to a group of African 
companions. 


If Rhodesia is to have a developing fu- 
ture, men of all races have to learn 
to live together with respect whatever 
government is in power. In this, right- 
minded individuals with courage to up- 
hold rights, but sometimes discreet in 
choosing the right time and place to 
insist upon it, can be a decisive part. 
It seems best first to establish yourself 
as an individual, then to quietly assert 
the rights of your African friends. I 
have found it frustratingly useless try- 
ing to get served in a restaurant in the 
middie of Salisbury, and a _ useless 
humiliation to my companions. 


Mutual respect 


Just as we have to remember that the 
illiterate African may be a mature per- 
sonality, so do we need to make allow- 
ance for the type of white African who 
although formally educated remains ig- 
norant of the development of world 
Opinions, of realities outside Rhodesia, 
and equally ignorant of the real quali- 
ties of unsophisticated African society. 


I am tempted to regard this as a fair 
description of the average European 
here. The need for their enlightenment 
is an important missionary challenge. 


I think it needs to be recognised that 
there is room in this country for sophis- 
ticated European-type society to live 
alongside traditional African society. It 
could be a happy and friendly society if 
there were mutual respect and courtesy 
and no domination, and if it was clear 
that the higher material standards of 
Western living did not necessarily arise 
from exploitation but from technical 
know-how. Areas where exploitation is 
gross would need to be corrected, par- 
ticularly the unfair division of land be- 
tween different communities. Where 
Africans want, or are wanted, to play a 
part in the European economy they 


should be paid by European standards 
according to the worth of their work, 
and allowed to share fully the privileges 
of these standards. No deliberate bar- 
riers of law or of prejudice should be 
erected. It should be open to individuals 
to pass freely from one community to 
the other according to wishes, education 
or interests. 


Europeans are mistaken if they think 
their society would be swamped by 
rough, uncultured primitives. Some of 
my most joyful moments have been 
when I have taken youngsters straight 
from “the bush” into cultured homes 
and they have behaved perfectly, so 
that I'd have had nothing to apologise 
for if they had been my own children. 
The courtesy and thoughtfulness of the 
child reared in the African tradition far 
exceeds that of our own youngsters. 
Vast numbers of Africans still live by 
their own traditions which they value. 
The Africans who will demand imme- 
diately a full share of the fruits of a 
technological society are those whose 
education gives them the right of entry, 
or who have been drawn into that society 
to help it with their labour. For these 
the corresponding privileges are a 
proper due. 


For those who continue to live by their 
subsistence economy it would be a 
worthy contribution if we could help 
them to think out how far their tradi- 
tional culture is of lasting value, satis- 
fying and worth preserving, how far 
it needs strengthening by economic or 
social development, how far we can con- 
tribute to such development. Western 
society is not so famous for its creation 
of the perfect man, as to warrant being 
forced onto all other traditions. I have 
seen much to appreciate in the simple 
tribal life. They have as a natural and 
accepted tradition much that Western 
idealists dream into their Utopias. 


The pacifist who wishes to contribute 
directly to the Rhodesian situation will 
best do so_ by finding a place in this 
society as it now is or as it might be- 
come after a political upheaval, and 
there making his contribution as fear- 
lessly as he is able. No single individual 
must expect to change the course of 
history by his own efforts alone. But the 
task has to be done, and in the doing 
iby pacifist will frequently find he is not 
alone. 


Kenneth Rexroth 


BLUE SUNDAY 


Chestnut flowers are falling 

In the empty street that smells 
Of hospitals and cooking. 

The radio is breaking 
Somebody’s heart somewhere 
In a dirty bedroom. Nobody 

Is listening. For ten miles 


In either direction 


The houses are all empty. 

Nobody lives in this city. 

Outside the city limits 

Are green and white cemeteries. 
Nobody is in the graves. 

At very long intervals 

The broken cast iron fountain 

In the courtyard sneezes and spurts. 
In the dirty bedroom 

Three young whores are shooting dice. 
At very long intervals 

One of them speaks to the dice. 
Otherwise they are silent. 

After the chestnut blossoms 

Have all fallen the yellow 

Sun will set and stars shine 


Over the empty city 


And papers blow down the street. 
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Human rights redundant in Africa? 


Pierre Martin writes: Does the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights apply to Africa? 
For five days recently a hundred jurists 
from French-speaking Africa debated 
this question; they had met at Dakar 
under the auspices of the International 
Commission of Jurists (ICJ). 
It is disturbing to a Westerner to see 
a declaration called into question which 
was adopted unanimously and which 
appeared as one of the UN’s proudest 
achievements. In January 1966, also at 
Dakar, a conference called by the UN 
Commission for Human Rights revealed 
that for the representatives of most 
African states, the words “justice” and 
“liberty ” were out of date; in the name 
of the needs of development, magistrates 
had to be at the service of the party 
in power before that of justice. 
This time, at the outset, the dynamic 
secretary-general of the ICJ, Sean Mac- 
Bride, openly declared : 
“Naturally, when great questions of 
principle meet the hard realities of 
daily life, may pose dilemmas which 
cannot be settled in the abstract, and 
problems whose solution cannot he 
easy. When it is necessary to struggle 
simply in order not to die of hunger, 
it is evident that the words ‘ liberty,’ 
‘right’ and ‘justice’ lose their re- 
sonance; survival is the first impera- 
tive.” 
But he continued: 
‘““As much as it appears indisputable 
that all the members of a community 
have a civic duty to help in its pro- 
gress, so experience has already shown 
that methods of development which 
are founded on coercion are neither 
the fastest nor the most likely to ob- 
tain the desired objectives. These sys- 
tems require an enormous coercive and 
bureaucratic machine, as slow and 
cumbersome as it is expensive; they 
provoke natural reflexes of insubordi- 
nation which end by undermining the 
system and obscuring its subjects’ 
awareness of their real civic obliga- 
tions; not to speak of all the risks of 
abuse and arbitrariness.” 
There followed some extremely strained 
debates in two commissions: “The 
protection of human rights against ar- 
bitrary rule,” and “The primacy of the 
law and public opinion.” Many cases 
were mentioned of arbitrary arrest, 
summary execution, special tribunals, 
violation of the right of defence, slavery, 
forced labour and so on. The congress 
finally rallied to Sean MacBride’s formu- 
la, which at least safeguarded the prin- 
ciple: 
“Tt is true that economic, social and 
cultural factors necessitate a differ- 
ence as to the application of certain 
juridical norms in Africa. But is this 
for us a reason to abandon this funda- 
mental notion of the primacy of law, 
since we are well aware that it con- 
stitutes the only rational and reason- 
able alternative to the intolerance, 
arbitrary rule, injustice and violence 
whose resurgence threatens to plunge 
our century into neo-barbarism and 
to throw us into a new chaos?” 
This conclusion was less nihilist than 


HAIPHONG CREW 
JOIN BOAT 


Two crew-members of the boat which 
will leave Japan for North Vietnam 
early in February, left San Francisco 
airport for Tokyo on January 16. Horace 
Champney and Phillip Drath, both mem- 
bers of a Quaker Action Group, will 
make arrangements with Earle Reynolds, 
the captain, for the 50-foot sailing ketch 
Phoenix to make the voyage to Hai- 
phong. The boat will be carrying medical 
supplies for the Red Cross societies of 
North Vietnam and the National Libera- 
tion Front. 
Horace Champney is a PhD in psycholo- 
logy who was forced to leave his univer- 
sity research post in 1943 because of his 
radical pacifist stand; he is married and 
has three sons and five grandchildren. 
Phillip Drath is a building contractor 
and carpenter who helped _ rebuild 
perhed churches in Mississippi in 1965; 
e ran for democratic nomination to the 
US Congress on a peace ticket in 1966 
and got 43% of the primary vote. It is 
illegal in America to send medical aid 
to a Communist without the permission 
of the President, LBJ has not been forth- 
coming. 


one could have feared after the debates 
which embellished the 1966 conference; 
it would have been even more convin- 
cing if those states like Algeria or 
notably Guinea, which had maintained 
that the magistrate is not at the service 
of justice but at the service of the party 
and its conception of progress, had not 
abstained. 

As at. the end of the 1961 meeting of 
English-speaking. African jurists in La- 
gos, a declaration was transmitted to 
interested governments. The following 
of its detailed proposals may be noted: 
1.The African states should “ratify the 


existing international conventions on 
human rights, notably those designed 
to end discrimination in all its forms, 
and take the proper measures to apply 
them.” 

. The states are invited to support the 
projected creation of a UN High Com- 
mission for Human Rights. 

. The ICJ is invited to examine, in co- 
operation with competent African or- 
ganisations, the possibility of creating 
a system cf protection for human 
rights, working within an African 
frarnework. An inter-African commis- 
sion for human rights, endowed with 


bo 


eo 


consultative status and powers of re- 

commendation, could be the first ele- 

ment in such a system. 
To those who were anxious about such 
a “regionalisation of the law,” fearing 
that it could lead to continental differ- 
ences, M. Poiys Modinos, joint secretary- 
general of the Council of Europe, who 
had been invited as an observer, pointed 
out that one of the men who had done a 
very great deal to help prepare the 
European Convention on Human Rights 
was the present President of Senegal, 
Leopold Senghor - and he sat at Stras- 
bourg as a delegate from France. 


GREETINGS FROM HO 


Mass psychosis in 


Hiroshima 


Vickie Hamilton reports: On Friday, 
January 27, Dr Robert Lifton, research 
professor of psychiatry at Yale Univers- 
ity, gave a talk on his investigations into 
survivors of the Hiroshima bomb. He 
asserted that his study was relevant to 
survivors of concentration camps and to 
ourselves as survivors of nuclear war. 
Every man is a survivor of the Hiro- 
shima bomb in particular, and of the 
nuclear war threat in general. His talk, 
and that of Dr Hanna Segal, centred on 
defences against death, not only after 
disaster, but also the ordinary biological 
death of every man. The two most usual 
forms of defence are a “‘ psychic closing 
off” to the awareness of this certainty, 
and fictions of immortality created 
either unconsciously or because of the 
unbearableness of this awareness. 
Among the reactions of Hiroshima sur- 
vivors, one characteristic form of re- 
action to the disaster was this ‘“ psychic 
closing off.” The devastation of life and, 
most importantly, the way in which 
people were dying, was beyond what any 
human being can see. What one sees in 
a film or conjures up from a book is 
nothing like what one sees in such a 
world. Only the world of psychosis, of a 
nightmare from which one could never 
wake up, the most terrifying hallucina- 
tory state, can perhaps infiltrate into 
us what a survivor woke up to and saw 
after the bomb had fallen. 

A typical description, said Dr Lifton, 
was: ‘I knew I was dying. Everything 
was dark. This is the end of Hiroshima, 
the end of Japan, the end of the world.” 
To be a human being in such a world 
would be to be psychotic, which was 
why so many closed themselves off. 
Between 60,000 and 200,000 people have 
died: we have survived: why are we 


still here? Guilt and shame: if they had 
not died, we would not be here. This is 
stil the feeling in Hiroshima among 
survivors. Continual identification with 
the dead alleviates this guilt. After the 
disaster, rumours circulated that every- 
one would die in three years or would 
develop such and such a disease. Al- 
though people now marry, have families, 
appear to live normally, any ailment may 
be a symptom of “A-bomb disease.” 
People think they have it, develop its 
symptoms, although physical examina- 
tion shows nothing. 

Survivors of disaster thus ask not only 
why did the others die, but why do we 
live? It is important that Hiroshima was 
not just a natural disaster. It was a 
disaster which was evil because it was 
inflicted by other men. Dr Lifton said 
that feelings of revenge and hatred were 
not so much focussed against the Ameri- 
cans but-against the whole world - and, 
for further reasons, against President 
Truman. Anybody can do anything in 
wartime; so the bomb fell. But let the 
whole world feel, see what we have 
suffered. The dead have gone; the living 
don’t know. I cannot imagine a greater 
loneliness that that of a survivor. 
President Truman is the hated figure 
not, therefore, because he ordered the 
bomb to be dropped in wartime, but 
because he stil] refers to his decision 
with righteousness. How can you forgive 
someone who will not admit this mistake 
and, further, insists on his rightness? 

Of the five kinds of immortality fictions 
outlined by Dr Lifton (mythological, 
theological, biological, natural and ex- 
periential), he said only the last - ex- 
periential immortality - is a possibility 
for us living under nuclear war threat. 
Nuclear warfare is beyond gods and 


Ho Chi Minh, president of North 
Vietnam, greets the Rev A. J. Muste 
in Hanoi. With Muste are Rabbi 
Abraham Feinberg and Bishop Am- 
brose Reeves (smiling, centre). 
The three clergymen gave a full 
report of their visit to North Viet- 
nam when they arrived back in 
London last week. 


mythology; it is a man-made hell. Biolo- 
gical immortality is probably the most 
frequent way of avoiding thoughts on 
death - we live after death through our 
children and _ grandchildren, artists 
through their works, to be remembered 
so we do not die. What are the im- 
mortal works of the victims of Hiro- 
shima? The survivors. Thus it is as 
survivors that the victims live. 

Dr Segal told of a 74-year-old patient 
of hers. He lived through his son. His 
son’s life was his life. Then his son did 
something he would not have done. So 
he was not his son. Psychosis. He 
emerged from this breakdown after con- 
cern with his own death. He is now in 
his late eighties. But there would be no 
children after nuclear disaster. Natural 
immortality, or the continuance of plant 
and animal (non-human) life, is also 
unlikely. Thus we are left with experien- 
tial immortality, or the achievement of 
certain states primarily through the use 
of hallucinogenic drugs. 

It does not look as if these are going 
to be widely available soon. Is there any 
other fiction of defence we can create? 
Have we merged our disaster defences 
(primarily closing off, ‘I see all clearly 
but I do not feel”) and our immortality 
fictions in the forms of nuclear defence, 
Porton potions and the belief that, even 
after devastation of every person and 
thing, about which we feel nothing but 
scientific interest, we will remain? 

Dr Lifton’s study may be the only one 
of its kind available. It is unlikely that 
a study of and after such a disaster will 
be made again. Could one be made be- 
fore? We might then have to consider 
the question of whether the disaster has 
already happened to us. 

Peace News carried a substantial article 
on Dr Lifton’s researches in the issue 
of August 6, 1965. 
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Ferdydurke, by Witold Gombrowicz 
(Paperback, Calder & Boyars 12s 6d). 
Pornografia, by Witold Gombrowicz 
(Hardcover, Calder & Boyars 30s). 


The narrator of Ferdydurke, just past 
the age of thirty, is in his room “ writing 
the first pages of a book, my book, a 
book resembling myself, identical with 
myself, a book which was to be the 
supreme affirmation of myself in the 
face of everything and everybody,” 
when he is surprised by Professor 
Pimko. Pimko is the world of learning, 
of books, of maturity. His conversation 
keeps slipping back from reality: sym- 
pathising with the narrator over the 
death of a relative, he says: “her 
faults ... and her qualities .. . enable 
us to say that we are dealing here with 
not a bad book, I beg your pardon, 
aunt.” 
He finds the manuscript and begins to 
read. In the face of his “masterly com- 
posure” the narrator feels a change, 
“And then suddenly I dwindled, my 
ears grew small, my hands contracted, 
my body shrank.” Pimko begins to 
question him about Mickiewicz, and what 
that poet’s attitude had been towards 
the people: “What I knew about ad- 
verbs, made me decline mensa, mensam, 
mensae.” Unable to assert his age and 
maturity by Pimko’s standards he is 
taken back to school. 
““They are the best brains in the 
capital,’ the headmaster replied. ‘ Not 
one of them has an idea of his own 
in his head. If such a thing ever hap- 
pened, I should make it my business 
immediately to throw out either the 
originator of the idea, or the idea 
itself. All the members of my staff are 
perfect pupils, and they teach nothing 
that they have not been taught’.” 


Tom Raworth 


MAKING FACES 


He becomes involved in the struggle be- 
tween the “boy” Mientus, and the 
“adolescent” Siphon. Mientus plans to 
violate Siphon’s innocence through his 
ears: ... we'll tie him up, and 
we'll enlighten him so thoroughly that 
afterwards even his mother won’t recog- 
nise him.’” But first they duel, a duel 
of grimaces. ‘‘Each and every construc- 
tive and beautiful face made by Siphon 
will be answered by an ugly and destruc- 
tive counter-face made by Mientus. The 
faces made will be as personal and as 
wounding as possible.” Mientus loses the 
duel, and jumps on Siphon. He “ poured 
his filth first into one ear and then into 
the other.” But the fight is interrupted 
by Pimko, come to take the narrator to 
his new home. Here he meets Zutka, 
the “modern schoolgirl.” “I saw at 
once that here was a phenomenon per- 
haps more powerful than Pimko, as ab- 
solute in its way as he.” 

He realises what Pimko is trying to do. 
“Tf he managed to get me to fall in love 
straight away, if he got me to succumb 
to the modern youth ideal, he would 
be able safely to leave me alone and 
devote himself to his numerous other 
activities, which might otherwise pre- 
vent him from maintaining me perma- 
nently in my diminished state.” Going 
through Zutka’s papers he finds a letter 
to her from Pimko, and one from Kopei- 
da, her “modern schoolboy” opposite. 
Sending the same reply to both he ar- 
ranges for them to come to her room 
at midnight. 

In the confusion he escapes, and joins 
up with Mientus who is off to search 
for his ideal stableboy. Meeting the 
narrator’s aunt on the road they go 
home with her, and it is here that 
Mientus finds his stablelad. But no com- 
munication is possible between them. 


All Mientus can do for contact is order 
the boy to strike him. The book ends 
with the narrator, thirty again, trapped 
by his cousin Isabel. He speaks to us 
all. “Come near, approach, start your 
work of making me a new face, so that 
I may run away from you in your turn 
towards other men, and run, run, and 
run through the whole of humanity.” 
Ferdydurke reads like At Swim Two 
Birds plus The Dream Life Of Balso 
Snell written by a combination of Kafka 
and Nabokov. At least, that’s as near 
the style as I can get. The prose is loose 
at times, the thread gets lost. The eye 
slips, misses a paragraph; like picking 
up a handful of wet cherry stones. But 
the interest is always enough to pull the 
reader back. Gombrowicz’s comments on 
such subjects as literature, education, 
criticism, servants, town and country 
living, are certainly sharp. But the book 
has the faults of many avant garde 
novels. The author reacts against form, 
against plot, against the “ academy,” but 
in doing so, he falls into the same trap. 
He imposes his form, interpolates other 
stories in self-contained chapters. Which 
is not letting the book take the shape 
it needs; the true standpoint against 
form, to ignore it. 

But Ferdydurke is an early work, first 
published in Poland in 1937. In Porno- 
grafia (1960) these faults have gone. The 
prose is hard, no words are wasted. 
What 20 years ago would have taken a 
chapter is now refined down into a para- 
graph (Ferdydurke runs to nearly 300 
pages, Pornografia to just over 150). In 
the first book the narrator becomes a 
child, because that is how everyone sees 
him. The narrator of Pornografia (Gom- 
browicz himself) is old, or rather, middle 
aged. With another middle aged friend, 
Frederick, he leaves Warsaw to spend 


Kenneth Rexroth 


Who /s Wallace Fowlie? 


Complete Works Of Rimbaud, translated 
by Wallace Fowlie (University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago and London, 
1966, 90s). 

Rimaud: A Critical Study, by Wallace 
Fowlie (University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago and London, 1966, 48s). 

Wallace Fowlie occupies a very odd 

position in inter-cultural relations. As 

a very young boy he seems to have read 

the now long forgotten correspondence 

between the already withering enfant 
terrible, Jean Cocteau, and the fashion- 
able religious journalist, Jacques Mari- 
tain. Ever since he has striven, with 
considerable success, to make himself the 
voice in America of the literary postures 
of 1925 French salon Catholicism. In the 
present context, of worker priests, neo- 
marxist Jesuits, and anticapitalist, anti- 
war archbishops, his opinions are as 
peculiar as those of the Sandemanians. 

How far away and how weird it all 

seems today! Who has ever heard of 

Ernest Hello? Charles Maurras? Who 

reads Leon Bloy? Huysmans? Even St 

Thomas Aquinas is looked on as slightly 

disgraceful and seldom mentioned, and 

neo-scholasticism has become a dirty 
word. 

The chic criticism of Maritain’s heyday is 

even more dated, as comic as the bustle. 

What has happened to those exciting 

literary clergy who used to write things 

like “De Sade Belongs To Us!”? What 
indeed! Let them be consoled in what- 
ever home for superannuated priests 
now shelters them. Students of Wallace 

Fowlie are still pouring over their maga- 

zine articles in the library of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago. If they aren’t, they 
are going to flunk. 

Rimbaud is the special darling of these 

lads. One of the first guns in their 

twenty-year-long barrage of nonsense was 
the introduction, by the most flatulent 
mind in French literature, Paul Claudel, 
to the 1912 edition of Rimbaud. The 
basic thesis runs something like this. 

So-and-so was a notorious evil liver. If 

he was evil, he must have believed in 

the Devil. If he believed in the Devil, 
he must have believed in God. If he 

believed in God, he must have been a 


Catholic. Quod erat demonstrondum. 
Logical, just like old St Tom, ain’t it? 
Balls. The curious thing about all this 
jive is that it started, not with the 
Catholic reactionaries, but with Remy 
de Gourmont, who used to talk that way 
for fun, and who was echoed, even more 
ironically, by his partial disciple, Ana- 
tole France. You can have lots of fun 
with it, certainly, and it works wonders 
with everybody from Gilles de Rais to 
Oscar Wilde. It was a hoax in 1890, 
but for twenty years the suckers who had 
fallen for the hoax made it an im- 
portant principle in much French critic- 
ism. Now it has found refuge far far 
away, among the steel mills and stock- 
yards, where a great Baptist Cathedral 
of Learning rises embattled, like Albi 
among the Albigensians, in the midst 
of a hundred square miles of the worst 
Negro ghetto in America. 

This may all be ridiculous, but it is 
also overwhelmingly misleading to thous- 
ands of eager American youngsters 
struggling to get through French Lit 
17469 A and get over to the ‘“ Deux 
Magots” for that junior year abroad. 
And it is more-seriously misleading in 
the actual context, the relationship be- 
tween modern French literature and the 
Church. For instance, Pierre Reverdy, 
the poet who in the twentieth century 
carried farthest the explorations of 
poetry opened up by Rimbaud, was a 
kind of voluntary oblate of the Bene- 
dictines of Solesmes, and his latter 
poetry is in fact a use of the Rimbaudian 
syntax of the sensibility to express the 
prayer life of a Catholic mystic. But 
this is not what critics like Fowlie con- 
cern themselves with. Their critical pur- 
poses are not literary at all, but political, 
and tendentious to a degree. 

All this must be understood when read- 
ing any criticism by Fowlie, and he 
writes much on French literature. It is 
all simply wrong. If that doesn’t bother 
you, it is terribly out of date. It reminds 
me of nothing so much as Allan Tate’s 
Southern accent. Nobody has heard any- 
thing like that in forty years. When 
young, Tate didn’t talk that way, but 
rumour has it that he spent many years 


listening and recording the talk on the 
broad piazzas of the Homes For Old 
Confederate Soldiers. Fowlie and Tate 
are essentially part of the same genre, 
but even as reactionaries, they are long, 
long, out of date. T. S. Eliot don’t edit 
the Criterion any more! 

As for the translations of the poems, I 
find them wooden. I am not at all sure 
that Rimbaud’s manic acoustic reverber- 
ations can be translated. The best Eng- 
lish, or rather American, Rimbaud, is 
to be found in Hart Crane’s Voyages. 
He worshipped Rimbaud, and fancied 
himself as an avatar of Rimbaud, Villon, 
and Marlowe. But he didn’t read or 
speak more than ten words of French 
when he wrote Voyages, and his infor- 
mant was no less than Allan Tate. The 
translation is literal enough, but often 
Fowlie’s choice of words baffles me: they 
have a kind of Thesaurus equivalence, 
but bear no relation to either French 
or English idiom. Overall, the abiding 
tendency is to defuse Rimbaud, to re- 
duce the excitement. 

The reason is very simple. Rimbaud 
was a notorious evi] liver, and a boy 
adventurer with one of the most power- 
ful wills ever to appear in literature. 
He believed the fantastic claims of late 
Romantic poetry propaganda, the stuff 
poets tell the customers and the girls 
they try to get to bed. He attempted 
to use poetry to subvert the human mind 
and to change the world. He soon found 
out that poetry can do nothing of the 
sort, so he gave it up, convinced he had 
been hoaxed. Off he went to his true 
vocation, a Cecil Rhodes or Clive who 
unluckily chose the wrong terrain. Had 
he just taken another boat to the tropics, 
today he might have a rebellious French 
colony named after him. What on earth 
does an American college professor 
know about a life like this? Poetry is 
above all else the intonation of a 
metier. As a girl of mine once said 
about the Juillard-Pacific Jazz tenor sax 
player who was playing behind me when 
I was reciting Francis Carco’s L’Ombre, 
“What the hell does a guy like Bill 
know about a line like ‘when you were 
just an innocent prostitute ’?” 


Witold Gombrowicz 
(Photo: Calder and Boyars) 


some time in the country. There they 
become involved in the imagined affair 
between the daughter of their host, 
Henia, and Karol, a young guest. 
Realising that there is nothing between 
the couple (Henia is engaged to Al- 
bert, a lawyer), Gombrowicz and Fred- 
erick begin to dictate the events, first 
by bringing Henia to Karol and asking 
her to turn up his trousers. They spy 
on them in the garden. The couple’s 
conversation is harmless, but then: 
“Karol went on shifting from leg to 
leg, she raised her foot and scratched 
her calf - then he raised his shoe, 
turned it in a semi-circle, resting it 
on the heel, and crushed the worm... 
but only half of it, because his toe did 
not reach any further and he was 
too lazy to move his heel .. . Henia 
moved her slipper, and it was she 
who crushed the worm. But only the 
other end of it, deliberately sparing 
the middle so it could go on twisting 
and writhing in pain.” 
In this act the two men, watching from 
the bushes, see the couple united, un- 
aware. During a visit to Albert’s home, 
his saintly mother is killed during a 
struggle with an intruder, Skuziak. Un- 
able to discover the truth about the in- 
cident they take him back with them 
and lock him in a lumber room with 
barred windows. Now Gombrowicz and 
Frederick devote themselves completely 
to Henia and Karol. Frederick, using as 
a pretext a play he is (perhaps) writing, 
takes them to an island where they act 
out scenes for him. But now Albert must 
be made aware of this. He must see them 
together to make the situation real. The 
next day Gombrowicz takes him to watch 
(“I considered it my duty.”). 
“This was what Frederick had de- 
vised in his honour: Karo] under the 
tree, she behind him, both looking 
up at something in the tree... Over 
their heads their hands touched ‘ acci- 
dentally.’ And as they touched they 
pulled them down abruptly and viol- 
ently. For some time they both gazed 
attentively at their joined hands. Then 
they suddenly fell down - it was im- 
possible to tell who had been pushed 
by whom ... Slowly she walked away, 
with him behind her, and they dis- 
appeared into the bushes.” 
In the meantime, Siemian, a resistance 
leader, has arrived at the house. His 
nerve has gone and he must be killed. 
Henia will knock at the door for Siemian 
to open it, then Karol will kill him. 
Linked together again, as over the worm, 
they stab the figure that comes to the 
door. But it is Albert, who has already 
murdered Siemian. At that moment 
Frederick joins the group, holding a 
bloodstained knife. Skuziak is also dead. 
“T looked at our couple. They smiled. 
As the young always do when they are 
trying to get out of a scrape. And for 
a split second, we all four of us smiled.” 
Pornografia is a beautiful book: its own 
logic dictates the events. The world of 
the country house, the people there, is 
enclosed. Anything that touches it must 
be taken in. Karol, seen first in church, 
goes home with the family. The mur- 
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derer, Skuziak, cannot be given up to 
the outside world and must be hidden 
until he can be disposed of. Only Sie- 
mian and Albert cannot be assimilated : 
Albert, because if he is, the relationship 
between Henia and Karol will vanish; 
and Siemian, because his links with real- 
ity are too strong - a resistance leader 
who has lost his nerve, and by revealing 
some secret may involve them all in 
the outside. The thing must be tidy. | 
Although the action takes place in 
Poland during 1943, there is no real 
sense of the war. Or rather there is a 
true sense of it, in the way the man in 
Camus’ Carnets speaks: 
“Tf you want to know, I never be- 
lieved in the Gestapo. Because you 
never saw it... From time to time 
a pal would disappear. Another day, 
in front of St Germain des Pres, I 
saw two big blokes hitting another 
chap in the face ... But it was only 
a suspicion. The truth is that I should 
never be able to believe until 
the first kick in the stomach.” 
In Pornografia the Germans are only 
mentioned two or three times. ‘We 
finally drove into Ostrowiec ... we drove 
Past the German sentries in front of 
the factory; the town had not changed 
.. . And yet something was missing - 
there were no Jews.” 
In both these books Gombrowicz is con- 
cerned with youth and identity. We are 
what others think we are, and no more. 
We are our dreams, but who move us? 
Lies only exist in relation to truth. 
Change your position, cut off former 
contacts and you are what you want to 
be, what you say you are. So what is 
important? If I am brainwashed to really 
believe something, and then I am brain- 
washed again, back to what I first be- 
lieved, how is that more true? So where 
are we? These books are important. 
Tom Raworth is a poet and novelist. 
His “The Relation Ship” will be pub- 
lished soon by Goliard Press. 


Classified 


Terma: 6d per word, min 4s. Dimeounts for 
series. Box No 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach § Caledonian 
Road, London NI, by first post Monday. Box 
No replies to same address. Displayed adver- 
tlsements rates on application. 


Coming events 


“* SOLIDARITY ’”? PUBLIC MEETING Sunday 
February 5, 8 pm. ‘‘ Roebuck,’’ Great Dover 
Street, SE1, near Borough tube. Andy Ander- 
son, Ron Bailey and Del Foley on ‘‘ The Strug- 
gle of the Homeless in Hostels." 


Personal 


COMMUNITY CENTRE in South East London 
offers accommodation (£2 10s p.w. sharing) to 
young people who wish to be active in construc- 
tive, co-operative living and social change. 2s 6d 
(blank PO) for details. Box 469. 


DUPLICATING, PROFESSIONAL TYPING (Mss/ 
tape transcriptions), shorthand, official confer- 
ence reporting, translating etc. Mabel Eyles and 
Partners, 10 Beaconsfield Road, Friern Barnet, 
London N11. ENT 3324. 


HELP! FURNISHED COTTAGE/FLAT, long let, 
West Cornwall. Desperate! Box 470. 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, small 
conferences, religious services etc. 15s per 3- 
hour session, including use of piano. Centrally 
situated, scat up to 36. Peace News, 5 Caledo- 
nian Road, London N1. 


POSTERS PRINTED BY HOUSMANS, quickly and 
cheaply. 50 size 20in x 15in for 64s post free. 
Quotations on request, five-day delivery service. 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return 
post service. Send small urine sample (free 
containers on request). Fee 2 gns. Hadley 
Laboratories Ltd, (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, 
London NW6. 


VACANCIES EXIST in small North London 
homes for adult ex-offenders for (1) HOUSE- 
KEEPER, and (2) young men for full-time 
training for social work, or as residents to 
share life of the home. Maturity, loyalty and 


integrity are absolute requirements. Write in 
detail to: M. Turner, 24 Harberton Road, 
London N19 


WAR RESISTERS’ INTERNATIONAL collects 
foreign stamps. Send to 88 Park Avenue, En- 
field, Middx. 


YOUR ODDMENTS of jewellery bring food and 
shelter to destitute children and old people. 
We get good prices. War on Want, 9 Madeley 
Road, London W5. 
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Publications 

ALL THE LATEST PAMPHLETS, booklets, leaf- 
lets etc from many organisations arrive simul- 
taneously in Peace Packets, 20s a year from 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL WARFARE IN 
VIETNAM. Devastating report by a group of 
French doctors. Special supplement to current 
issue of ‘‘ Peace Monitor,’' one shilling. (25% 
discount on 12 copies). BPC, 84 Claverton St, 
London SW1. 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 16s a 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N1 


“ STUDY OUTLINE ”’ - Is (6s dozen) based on 
book ‘Alternatives to War and_ Violence’ 
8s 3d. Or free with each book. All post free. 
Recommended for teachers, adult classes. Pub- 
lished by Friends Peace Committee, From 
Caton, ‘‘ Newlands,"' Long Road, Manningtree, 
Essex. 


Situation vacant 


CND GENERAL SECRETARY. Salary not less 
than £1,040. To start April. Application forms 
and further particulars from CND, 14 Grays 
Inn Road, WC1. 


Wanted 


CHRISTIANS for unusual Vietnam protest. Also 


all musicians for ‘‘ March of Shame." Viv 
Broughton, CHA 9361 (work). 
VOLUNTEER HELPERS, Wednesday evenings 


to 9 pm. Packing Peace News. 


D | 
As this is a free service we reserve the right to 


select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, 

displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised mecting: sale or return. From: 
Circulation Dept, 5 Caledontan Road, N1. 


3 February, Friday 


EDGWARE. 8 pm. 84 Edgwarebury Lane. Meet- 
ing of Edgware Peace Action school delegates. 


book a classified or 


LONDON El. 7.30 pm. Toynbee Hall, 28 Com- 


mercial Street. Informal discussion over 
coffee: Tom Hood on ‘' Views from the Shop 
Floor.”’ SoF. 


LONDON WC2, 6 pm. French Church, Leicester 
Place. Mass for world peace, followed by talk 
(Bernadine Bishop: ‘' On Aggression'’), dis- 
cussion and refreshments at Friends Meeting 
House, 52 St Martins Lane. Pax. 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


Before Jack Ruby disappears altogether 
from the public mind there is one point 
about his death from cancer in a Dallas 
hospital which surely deserves note. It 
deserves note if only because nowhere 
else have I seen this aspect of his ter- 
minal illness given any attention at all. 
During the twelve months or more be- 
tween his trial and death he was kept 
incommunicado in a room without win- 
dows and into which no natural day- 
light was admitted. At the same time 
the electric light in the room was kept 
fully switched on around the clock. Now 
if you are so perverse as to permanently 
remove a plant from natural light, it 
will very soon die, and the rather un- 
charitable question frames itself in my 
mind, did those who were responsible for 
Ruby’s custody want him to die? And if 
so, why? Can cancer be induced by lack 
of ordinary daylight over a long period? 
Coupled with a devitalised diet such as 
prisoners are apt to receive? And what 
eredence is one to place on reports that 
he denied to the end he was involved 
in any “ plot” connected with Kennedy’s 
murder, and that his shooting of Lee 
Harvey Oswald was simply an impulse of 
the moment? How convenient is such a 
denial for those set in authority over 
us in the USA, especially as Ruby him- 
self is beyond reach to confirm or deny 
these reports. If Ruby was in fact in- 
communicado, why was it felt necessary 
to take such extreme steps to keep him 
so, and how were his conditions of im- 
prisonment so successfully breached by 
people able to produce this convenient 
tape recording of his “ plot” denials? 

These questions are not a kind of Perry 
Mason exercise, at the end of which the 
reader can contentedly put down the 
book, switch off the light-and peacefully 
go to sleep. One of the few remaining 
and highly tenuous claims our societies 
have to being democratic is that we are 
able to elect our own leaders. If by 
a rare chance leaders get elected to 
office who show signs of sharing our 
common concern for basic things, for 
peace and truth for example, who show 
real signs moreover of cutting through 
the jungle of power interests in order 
to attain them, who come as a conse- 
quence into conflict with those same 


power interests as Kennedy did, for ex- 
ample, significantly with the Pentagon, 
and are then mortally struck down, we 
have the right to know what’s what about 
it, and to demand the utmost candour 
from those who follow him, especially 
when they proceed to change his poli- 
cies. We have received instead a wave 
of evasions, half truths, untruths, pre- 
varications, shiftiness and tendentious 
special pleading which inspires about as 
much confidence and credibility as a 
“government surplus” tout selling 
string underwear. 

One cannot affirm with certainty that 
there was a high-powered plot to remove 
Kennedy from the scene; what really 
darkens the outlook for democracy every- 
where is that one cannot with any vestige 
of confidence deny it. 


I am glad to see the Times, pardon me, 
has taken up my recent point about 
India and is now running a series of 
special articles on “India’s Disintegrat- 
ing Democracy.” What strikes me as so 
strange is the assumption that when the 
powerful colossus of the central govern- 
ment is losing power to more localised 
interests it is somehow a major tragedy. 
I would have thought it was the best 
possible thing that could happen. Any- 
thing, anything indicative of local vital- 
ity and local concern for effective gov- 
ernment, is surely preferable to the 
continuation of the massive stranglehold 
of corruption and incompetence, as well 
as the heavy-handed militarism (involv- 
ing an expenditure of more than half 
the national income on war preparations) 
prevailing in Delhi. 
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v4 ft renounce war and! will never 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


4 February, Saturday 


CAMBRIDGE. 2.45 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Jesus Lane. East Anglia Regional Council of 
Peace Groups. 


EDGWARE. 11 am and 3 pm sharp. 
Edgware Station for Peace News selling. 
LONDON E2, 2 pm. Mile End Waste. Open Air 
meeting on Vietnam. East London C.100. 
MANCHESTER 2. 11 am to 4 pm. CND office, 
14 Tib Lane, Cross Street. Peace Literature 
Centre, for buying and selling badges and 
literature, centre for street selling, information 
service etc. 

WATFORD. From 2.30 pm. High Street Precinct. 
Public meeting on Vietnam. Speakers Peter 
Darke, Councillor Don Thake and Dave Picton. 
Followed by folk session 8 pm, Tudor Arms, 
Bushey Mill Lane. YCND. 


5 February, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM 1. 8 pm. White Lion Hotel 
(Thorpe Street/Horsefair.) Partisan folk club. 


LONDON WC1. 2.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committce of 100 meeting. 
6 February, Monday 


LONDON E2. 7.30 pm. 375 Cambridge Heath 
Road, East London C.100 meeting. 


OXFORD. 
St Giles. 


Meet 


8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 43 
Cecil Evans: ‘‘ Disarmament.” SoF. 


7 February, Tuesday 


LONDON NW1, 6.30 pm. National Council for 
Civil Liberties, 4 Camden High Street. Monthly 
open night - discussion, information, work. 


8 February, Wednesday 


EDGWARE. 7.30 pm. Church Hall. United 
Nations mecting. 


LONDON N16. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Yoakley Road. ‘‘ Nazi_revival in Germany." 
Speaker: Gordon Schaffer (Chairman of Poli- 
tical Cttee of LCS). CND. 


LONDON WCl1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 working group. 


9 February, Thursday 


HULL. & pm. The Bluebell Inn, Lowgate. Free- 
domfoik club: Ewan MacColl and Peggy See- 
ger. 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Reg Latham: ‘‘ CND's relevance 
today.’ PPU. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Christopher De Peyer on ‘' The Suppression of 
Minority Groups.’’ Open Forum. ILP. 


10 February, Friday 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 7.30 pm. Guild Room, 
Darlington Street Methodist Church. James 
Cameron film ‘' Western Eye Witness"' and 
Peggy Duff on her visit to Vietnam. 


11 February, Saturday 


WOLVERHAMPTON, All day at Guild Room, 
Darlington Street Methodist Church. Film 
shows, bookstall and exhibition from BCPY. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 7.30 pm. Molineux Hotel. 
Discussion evening led by Peggy Duff, John 
Horner MP and Ken Post. Chairman: Eric 
Turner. 


12 February, Sunday 


EDGWARE. 3 pm. 246 Hale Lane. 
Peace Action Group meeting. 


13 February, Monday 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 7.30 pm. Wulfrun Hall. Folk 
song concert to Aid for Vietnam (through 
Medical Aid and Oxfam). The Watersons, 
Trevor Lucas and Diz Disley. 


15 February, Wednesday 


OXFORD. 8 pm. Town Hall (Committee Room 
No 2). Open discussion on ‘' socialist tactics." 
ILP. 


24 February, Friday 


HAARLEM, Holland. Teach-in on Vietnam. 
Chairman: Mr J. G. Cammelbeeck, well- 
known on radio and TV. Details from Miss 
L. Jansen, Bloemveldlaan 74, Haarlem - Post 
Overveen. 


25 February, Saturday 


LIVERPOOL. 9.30 am assemble Islington Square 
for march through city centre to Pierhead 
Ferry to Birkenhead - Polaris Submarine 
Launching at 11 am. Rally. 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 3 pm onwards. Darlington 
Street. Methodist Church, Teach-in on ‘‘ protest 
movements.’’ Speakers: Barnaby Martin, George 
Kiloh and David Mumford. Chairman: Ronald 
Durham. Followed at 7.30 pm by social even- 


Secretary assistant 


urgently needed for the general 
manager of Peace News/Hous- 
mans/Endsleigh Cards as a result 
of staff rearrangements and devel- 
opments in our work. Shorthand 
typing, business experience and ini- 
tiative main requirements for join- 
ing a busy team on practical work 
for the movement. Please write de- 
tailing business and movement ex- 
perience etc. 

General Manager, Peace News Ltd, 
5 Caledonian Road, London NI 
TER 4473. 


Edgware 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Psychedelic Prayers 
from the Tao Te Ching 
BY TIMOTHY LEARY 


This is a small private printing preceding hard cover publication, 
which will be a collectors item in six months. 


Psychedelic vellum - ninety-six pages 


Fifty-five poems, in preparation for the session, for re-entry, odes to 
the energy process, to the genetic code, to the external and internal 


sense organs. 


Each copy will contain an original design by a psychedelic artist and 


will be autographed by the author. 
Soft Cover: $3.00 


Order from: League for Spiritual Discovery, 
Post Office Box 175, Millbrook, NY 12545, USA 
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Camden 
Vietnam 
teach-in 


Hazel McGee writes: St Pancras town 
hall was packed to the doors last Thurs- 
day night for the so-called “teach-in” 
organised by Camden Council for Peace 
in Vietnam. This means that as many 
as 2,000 people were prepared to turn 
out. One felt depressed, however, when 
it became clear that the bulk of the 
audience had not come prepared to 
learn; and would not be given an oppor- 
tunity to teach. 

Speakers from the platform put many 
points of view, ranging from the right- 
wing with Robert Pitman, through 
several churchmen, who made unex- 
pectedly radical and sane contributions, 
to the partisan platitudes of the Viet 
Cong solidarists. Members of the audi- 
ence, however, were frustrated in their 
efforts to question individual speakers. 
If you wanted to speak from the floor, 
you had to fill in a form giving your 
name and organisation (!) which went 
into the chairman’s pile. Not surpris- 
ingly, at the end of the meeting, there 


was time only for a few of these ques- 
tions, and as these were separated by 
as much as two hours from the original 
contribution, most of the points of de- 
bate were lost. The audience’s frustra- 
tion with this system showed itself in 
mindless shouting and barracking of 
right-wing and “ non-aligned ” speakers. 
The height of ridicule was reached 
when three left-wing Labour MPs spoke 
and made it clear that they would have 
to leave almost immediately to return 
to the House for a 3-line Whip. Some 
of us wanted to put questions to the 
MPs. In particular, I wished to ask 
Jeger why she did not vote as well as 
speak and write against Harold Wilson 
on Vietnam. I sent a note by a steward 
to the chairman, requesting permission 
to speak from the floor before Mrs Jeger 
left the meeting, but this note was ig- 
nored and Mrs Jeger left. In the end, I 
shouted from my seat and demanded to 
be able to speak to the remaining MPs. 
The chairman bowed to the mood of 
the audience and allowed me to ask 
Renee Short and Ben Whitaker the same 
question, but I was not really interested 
in them; I had wished to question Mrs 
Jeger. However, the chairman did not 
ask if any other member of the audience 
wanted to contribute, before the MPs 
scuttled back to the safety of the Com- 
mons. Few - organisers or audience - 
ean have felt happy with the meeting. 


55: L learned that yar is not so bad... 


“ Action Man” has been voted Toy of the Year by the Association of 


Toy Retailers. 


PLANS FOR EASTER 10 


RUISLIP. Publicity material for CND’s 
Easter march will be cheaper this year 
than in the past, according to acting 
general secretary John Minnion. The 
double-crown pre-publicity poster in 
black and white will cost 9d for one, £3 
for a thousand; leaflets will be available 
a £1 a thousand, £4 for 5,000. Four hun- 
dred posters will be displayed at London 
tube stations and 100 at suburban sta- 
tions two weeks before Easter. 

Slogans for the march and picket post- 
ers will be settled shortly before Easter 
in the light of current events, within 
the overall theme of opposition to the 
war in Vietnam. Long banners, 10 to 20 
feet in length, are to be designed and 
produced by London Region CND (help 
needed: CHA 3506). The march fee will 
be 5s this year and will include the 
price of a badge advertising that this is 
the tenth Easter march. 

In addition to work on publicity, separ- 
ate CND committees are making arrange- 
ments for the route of the picket on 
Easter Saturday and of the march from 
Ruislip on Easter Sunday and Monday, 
and for the final rally. It is hoped that 
the same group which produced the 
puppet show for last year’s rally in 
Trafalgar Square will be devising some- 
thing for this year; “sound experi- 
ments ” are forecast. There will be three 
platform speakers. 

COPENACRE. A “preliminary on-site 
inspection” was held at Copenacre last 
Sunday. Peter Cadogan of the National 
Committee of 100 reports that support 
for a demonstration there this Easter 
so far has been slight, both locally and 
nationally, but that a further meeting 


Polaris 


Response to the plans for a large de- 
monstration in Birkenhead on February 
25, when Britain’s second Polaris sub- 
marine will be launched, is encouraging, 
reports CND North-West Region secre- 
tary Dick Nettleton. Latest details will 
appear in Peace News next week. 


has been fixed for February 19 in Bath. 
Copenacre, says Cadogan, “offers a new 
and difficult challenge quite different 
from the usual run of Easter demonstra- 
tions.” The military complex, he says, 
“is a classic example of a whole locality 
being debased to meet the wasteful and 
meaningless demands of war prepara- 
tions.” Fifty per cent of the working 
population locally are employed in the 
underground base. He hopes particularly 
that more interest will be shown in 
Bristol, Bath, Salisbury and Exeter and 
in the peace movement generally. Ex- 
pressions of support and interest: Na- 
tional Committee of 100, 13 Goodwin 
Street, N4 (ARC 5524). 


ALDERMASTON. Andrew Papworth and 
Sue Abrahams, in the name of the Lon- 
don Committee of 100, have issued a 
call for “A Return to Aldermaston ” 
at Easter this year. They argue that, 
with the war in Vietnam, with continu- 
ing research and production of nuclear, 
chemical and biological weapons, with 
arms expenditures going up this year 
in many countries, with the desperate 
plight of the world’s hungry, with the 
arms race spreading, and with Polaris, 
“the politicians have caused the most 
terrible suffering and created the most 
dangerous international situation ever 
known.” This situation, they believe, de- 
mands an equivalent response from the 
British peace movement which launched 
world-wide opposition to nuclear wea- 
pons with the Aldermaston marches in 
the late fifties and early sixties: “We 
believe that it is time to take the Alder- 
maston road again, ... to reaffirm the 
principles for which the march stood.” 
The two stress that the march will not 
be designed to “clash” with the CND 
demonstration, but that the two marches, 
from Aldermaston and from Ruislip 
could join up along the same route on 
Easter Sunday. They are at present en- 
gaged in canvassing support for this 
proposal. A special meeting was to be 
heid on Wednesday, February 1, to de- 
cide ‘‘ one way or the other.” 


Fascists and anti-fascists 


Sue Abrahams became involved in the 
in-fighting between “ fascist ” and “ anti- 
fascist” groups when she attended a 
meeting addressed by Abe Segal of Anti- 
Apartheid in London last December. She 
insists that she was an “innocent by- 
stander” during the events which took 
place then. One of the Young Commun- 
ist “anti-fascists” arrested there has 
since been the victim of a shooting in- 
cident. 

Sue Abrahams writes: On December 15 
the British National Party and the 
League of Empire Loyalists had an 
amalgamation meeting at Caxton Hall. 
The same night the Westminster Anti: 
Apartheid group had its first meeting 
also in Caxton Hall; they claim this was 
accidental. What was not accidental was 
a picket of the hall by the Anti-Fascist 
League. 

The police stopped the picket; they said 
it contravened sessional orders which 
forbid demonstrations within one mile 
of parliament while the Commons are 
sitting. People stood around in groups; 
and some decided either to attend the 
Anti-Apartheid meeting or to try and 
gate-crash the “ fascists.”” Those wishing 
to attend the Anti-Apartheid meeting 
were at first unable to, because of fight- 
ing which broke out at the doorway of 
the “fascist” meeting, which one had to 
pass to get to it. 

Eventually, those who were recognised 
by a member of the Anti-Apartheid 
group standing at the main door were 
allowed in, myself included. 

When we left the meeting we remained 
outside in small groups talking; there 
were still a fairly large number of 
people outside who had not been al- 
lowed into the hall. Eventually the 
“fascists” left - not through the main 
door, but by a side entrance - heavily 
guarded by police. The police it seemed 
wished them to all go to the same tube 


station, perhaps with the hope of getting 
them out of the area without provoking 
any incident. However, the “ fascists” 
had other ideas for they divided, half 
to St James Park Station and half to 
Victoria. 

At St James Park scuffles broke out and 
a number of people were arrested. At 
the other end of Petty France fighting 
broke out, I was insulted by one of the 
“fascists” and, as I argued with him, 
was among others arrested. Ten people 
appeared at Bow Street Court the next 
morning, all of whom were Jewish or 
members of left wing groups. The cases 
were remanded on bail for six weeks till 
January 24. 

On January 24 the case against myself, 
of insulting behaviour, was dismissed 
before I had called any witnesses; the 
magistrate felt there was no case to 
answer. The police, when asked where 
the man was whom I had allegedly in- 
sulted and assaulted, answered that he 
hadn’t actually lodged a complaint and 
they did not know who he was. Two of 
the others arrested also had the cases 
against them dismissed. Two more were 
conditionally discharged and the case 
against Tony Murphy was remanded for 
another month. 

The four remaining were all fined. One 
of these, Tony Bloom, was fined a total 
of £17 17s for charges relating to a 
smoke cannister found in his possession. 
Not one ‘‘fascist’’ appeared in court 
either as a witness or on charge. 

On Sunday, January 29, Tony Bloom 
was shot and seriously injured outside 
a pub in King’s Cross where the YCL 
were meeting. The men who shot him 
had, according to one report, swastika 
armbands on; according to another 
they gave a nazi salute inside the pub. 
On the same night threatening phone 
calls were received by other “ anti- 
fascists’” who had appeared in court. 


Neighbourliness in 


Notting Hill 


Helen Mayer writes: With last Friday’s 
collapse of the banking firm Davies 
Investments Ltd, and its announced 
liquidation, the research undertaken by 
the Notting Hill Neighbourhood Service 
was both front-page news and a source 
of information to the local authorities 
responsible for protecting the tenants. 
The Davies group, through its subsidiary 
companies, owns houses in many parts 
of London, especially in Notting Hil] and 
the Clapham-Wandsworth area. 

Sitting in a corner in the living room 
of 34 Tavistock Crescent, the ‘‘ office” 
of the Notting Hill Neighbourhood Ser- 
vice, I looked on a hive of activity. 
Journalists were hurrying in and out, 
people from up the road were popping 
in to see if anything needed doing or 
to exchange news. In the middle of it 
all, the co-ordinator of the information, 
Mrs Raunie Laslett. divided her time 
between the constantly intruding tele- 
phone and the umpteen visitors. 

It all began last May, when. together 
with the Community Workshops, Mrs 
Laslett started her work by putting a 
board in the window, announcing a 
daily legal and general advice bureau 
with a solicitor and a barrister each in 
attendance one evening a week. The 
service was further made known by the 
distribution of newsletters, leaflets and 
house-to-house surveys. People came in 
such numbers that the time-table was 
not adhered to and problems were often 
discussed till late at night. Moreover, 
problems were discussed not only in- 
dividually but in the group, so that 
people began to recognise the problems 
they had in common and take a sym- 
pathetic interest in each other’s lot. 
When a four-year-old girl was killed 
on the road last August, all the neigh- 
bours from a block of nine houses in 
Colville Gardens met together. They de- 
cided that the use of a garden as play- 
space to which the Davies company had 
not given access would prevent such a 
tragedy happening again. A letter was 
written to the director, Mr Bowen- 
Davies, explaining the situation in full; 
but a court note came back from the 
manager of a subsidiary company saying 
he could see no reason for the use of 
the garden. 

Thus the letter was followed up with 
a survey of all the tenancies and of all 
the property in the area directly or 


indirectly owned by Davies Investment 
Ltd. Lists of tenants and landlords were 
compiled and the appallingly unsafe, 
overcrowded and unhygienic living con- 
ditions that came to light have appeared 
this week in the press and on television 
screens. The survey revealed that, in 
spite of the Housing Act of 1965, through 
ignorance or fear, tenants did not avail 
themselves of the advantages it offered. 
As the legal jargon is incomprehensible 
to most of the tenants, the neighbour- 
hood service have been circularising 
them with mimeographed explanations 
of how to act and what services are 
available to them if they are evicted, 
if they consider the rents excessive, if 
they cannot get repairs done etc. Many 
know nothing about rent tribunals. Jim 
O’Brien, Raunie Laslett’s right-hand man, 
has given up his job in order to give 
all his time to the neighbourhood ser- 
vice, and he takes people to the tribunal. 
Briefs are prepared by the lawyers and 
a number of cases have already been 
won, rents reduced and some people re- 
housed. 

At present, the service depends on con- 
tributions from well-wishers and the 
proceeds of a cart in Portobello market 
where on Fridays and Saturdays Jim 
sells the wares that he has managed 
to collect the rest of the week. As the 
borough councils work quite closely with 
the centre and are drawing on its 
research, it seems impossible that they 
should not soon grant some kind of 
subsidy. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that 
the legislation of the Housing Act can- 
not be implemented without vigilance, 
without adequately informing the local 
population and without creating a new 
kind of social consciousness so that 
people do not accept the situation of 
exploiter and exploited but, by working 
together, recognise their potential capac- 
ity to change their environment. Play 
groups, youth club work, the Notting 
Hill Fair Jast September, various pro- 
grammes since, combined with the group 
discussions and the atmosphere of neigh- 
bourliness, have already done much to 
bring this about. 
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